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I uick,  here’s  a pop  quiz.  Prior  to  seven  months  ago,  when  the  war  against  terrorism  brought 
| more  international  news  into  American  living  rooms  than  the  average  person  could  ever 
digest,  how  much  did  you  know  about,  say,  the  Taliban? 

I have  a degree  in  geography,  in  which  knowledge  of  the  broader  world  is  prized,  and  about  the 
only  thing  I could  definitively  say  about  the  former  government  of  Afghanistan  was  that  it  didn’t 
like  Buddhist  statues. 

How  about  Osama  bin  Laden?  He  was  a Muslim — that  was  fairly  obvious — but  was  he  a jailed 
cleric,  a Saudi  businessman  or  the  leader  of  the  world’s  largest  terror  network?  I might  have  guessed 
the  latter,  only  because  his  melodic  name  stuck  with  me  from  the  Clinton  administration's  1999 
missile  strike  against  a compound  where  he  was  believed  to  be  hiding. 

Pervez  Musharraf?  Even  President  Bush  couldn’t  name  his  political  equal  in 
Pakistan  before  virtually  overnight  he  became  one  of  the  United  States’ 
most  important  allies. 

Of  course,  that  was  before  we  were  all  painfully  thrust  into  global 
affairs,  that  rather  stodgy  area  of  government  involving  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  White  House  and  certain  members  of  Congress. 

In  our  collective  efforts  to  brush  up  on  world  affairs,  we’re  all 
learning  to  pronounce  Arabic  names  now,  which  is  good.  But 
what  of  Indonesia,  Africa  and  the  Caucasus?  What  about  Argenti- 
na, whose  economy  simply  imploded  at  the  turn  of  the  new  year, 
triggering  food  riots  and  deadly  violence  in  the  streets? 

Is  the  most  informed  society  in  the  world  ready  to  respond  when 
these  places  erupt  in  mayhem,  when  governments  crumble,  when 
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Muscat  ■ - - U.S.  soldiers  are  called  in  to  keep  the  peace?  Probably  not. 
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Recent  studies  show  that  Americans  are  less  interested  and  less 


^ , f knowledgeable  about  international  affairs  than  any  time  in  our  history,  yet 

r 'nm*  K‘h  our  lives  have  never  been  more  affected  by  the  actions,  and  reactions,  of  the 
world  community  toward  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Many  experts  find  such  illiteracy  of  global  affairs  troubling,  for  it  allows  critical  decisions  about 
our  future — and  the  futures  of  other  countries — to  be  made  by  a relatively  small  group  of  power- 
brokers  who  operate  without  much  public  scrutiny. 

Turns  out,  the  one  group  paying  close  attention  to  the  globalization  powerbrokers,  or  at  least 
getting  the  most  attention  for  its  efforts,  is  that  rag-tag  bunch  of  anarchists  tossing  molotov  cock- 
tails at  international  trade  meetings.  Until  last  September,  the  average  American  was  probably  more 
loathsome  of  these  dissident  protestors  than  they  were  of  Osama  bin  Laden,  whose  response  to  glob- 
alization was  exponentially  more  sinister  and  whose  consequences  we  will  suffer  for  years  to  come. 

All  of  which  begs  the  question:  While  Americans  were  justly  outraged  by  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
last  Sept.  1 1,  to  what  degree  was  our  surprise  conditioned  by  our  broader  ignorance  of  anti-Western 
sentiment — feelings  that  were  reaching  a fever  pitch  among  adherents  to  fundamentalist  Islam? 

Were  we  too  busy  watching  our  stock  portfolios  and  keeping  tabs  on  Rep.  Gary  Condit  to  be  both- 
ered with  what  President  Bush  now  calls  the  defining  issue  of  our  generation — global  terrorism? 

In  this  issue  of  College  Park,  we  have  attempted  to  take  the  pulse  of  globalization  post-September 
1 1th,  to  determine  if  the  worldwide  expansion  of  Western-style  economics,  culture  and  ideas  has 
changed  course  in  light  of  current  events.  You’ll  also  discover  how  the  University  of  Maryland  is 
recommitting  itself  to  the  broad  global  issues  of  our  time — from  national  security  to  international 
economic  development,  and  of  course,  to  the  war  on  terror.  It’s  a big  issue  to  get  one’s  hands  around, 
but  the  stretch  is  worth  the  effort,  especially  if  it  leads  to  a deeper  understanding  of  our  place,  and 
America’s  place,  in  a complex  world.  ■ — Daniel  Cusick,  editor 
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Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 


Hockey  great  Wayne  Gretzky  says  he 
always  “skates  to  where  the  puck  is  going 
to  be,  not  where  it  is.”  Great  universities 
also  have  to  skate  to  where  the  puck  is 
going  to  be:  they  lead,  create  new  path- 
ways, recognize  advantages  and  seize 
opportunities.  And  our  University  of 
Maryland  faculty  are  out  front,  creating 
the  "next  big  thing"  in  their  fields.  I want 
to  share  with  you  news  of  our  momentum 
in  one  area  where  our  long-term  leader- 
ship is  essential:  the  biosciences. 

The  next  decade  promises  a wave  of 
discoveries  through  biosciences  research 
about  the  fundamental  processes  that  con- 
trol living  things.  Over  the  past  30  years,  in 
constant  dollars,  total  federal  R&D 
increased  by  36  percent,  while  in  bio- 
sciences the  increase  was  nearly  200  per- 
cent. The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
budget  is  currently  targeted  for  a 15  per- 
cent increase,  to  a stunning  $27.3  billion  in 
fiscal  2003,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  universities.  We  are  positioning 
ourselves  to  seize  these  opportunities. 

I have  committed  us  to  strengthening 
the  biosciences,  and  our  efforts  are  paying 
off.  Our  faculty  generate  the  ideas  and 
methods  that  drive  advances  in  the  field, 
assist  companies  with  expertise  found 
only  at  research  institutions,  and  collabo- 
rate with  partners  at  other  universities,  at 
federal  labs,  and  in  industry  to  advance 
knowledge  that  directly  affects  the  health 
and  quality  of  life  of  people  everywhere. 

In  a remarkable  coup,  two  faculty 
members  in  the  College  of  Life  Sciences, 
Victor  Munoz  in  chemistry  and  biochem- 
istry and  Sarah  Tishkoff  in  biology,  were 
recipients  of  David  and  Lucile  Packard 
Foundation  Faculty  Fellowships  in  Science 
and  Engineering.  These  prestigious  five- 
year  grants  of  $625,000  are  awarded 
annually  to  only  24  researchers  selected 
from  the  nation's  top  research  universities. 
This  recognition  highlights  the  distinc- 
tion of  our  growing  faculty  and  the  prom- 


ise of  our  biosciences  programs. 

Our  links  to  federal  agencies  are 
expanding  rapidly.  One  is  the  FDA-  A 

UM  Joint  Institute  for  Food  Safety  I 

and  Applied  Nutrition,  housed  in  a 
new  multimillion  dollar  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  laborato- 
ry near  the  College  Park  Metro  sta- 
tion. This  arrangement  allows  for 
the  sharing  of  costly  equipment  and 
pooled  library  resources.  In  state-of- 
the-art  facilities,  research  by  univer- 
sity faculty  and  students  and  FDA 
scientists  is  progressing  in  areas 
including  risk  analysis,  microbial 
pathogens  and  toxins,  and  applied 
nutrition.  We  have  also  led  with  the  NIH 
through  our  Neuroscience  and  Cognitive 
Science  Program  in  the  development  of  a 
joint  program  with  the  National  Institute 
for  Deafness  and  Other  Communication 
Disorders  offering  doctoral  and  post-doc- 
toral training.  This  program  is  a national 
model. 

We  have  been  a key  resource  for  the 
biotech  industry  that  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  the  future  of  the  state.  The  Tech- 
nology Advancement  Program,  an  incuba- 
tor for  new  businesses,  has  graduated  26 
bioscience  companies  since  1985  that 
have  generated  more  than  $250  million  in 
investments  and  provided  approximately 
500  new  jobs  in  the  state. 

Reflecting  the  increasingly  interdisci- 
plinary nature  of  research  in  the  bio- 
sciences, our  projects  build  on  the  work  of 
faculty  in  many  disciplines.  For  example, 
the  Center  for  Auditory  and  Acoustic 
Research  brings  together  faculty  from 
engineering,  life  sciences,  and  behavioral 
and  social  sciences  with  collaborators  at 
Johns  Flopkins,  Boston  LIniversity  and 
the  NIH  to  study  how  sound  is  perceived 
and  processed.  The  application  of  comput- 
er science  to  data  analysis  in  the  biological 
sciences  promises  to  drive  the  direction  of 
future  biological  research.  Our  College  of 


Scientists  affiliated  with  the  Joint  Institute  for 
Food  Safety  and  Applied  Nutrition  (above)  are 
among  the  university's  leaders  in  biosciences 
research. 

Computer,  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  has  linked  its  new  Center  for  Sci- 
entific Computation  and  Mathematical 
Modeling  with  IBM’s  Deep  Computing 
Institute  and  has  established  one  of  the 
nation’s  first  graduate  programs  in 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Scientific  Com- 
putation. This  center  specializes  in  inter- 
pretation of  the  vast  amounts  of  data  gen- 
erated in  areas  such  as  protein  folding, 
which  has  the  potential  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  biological  processes.  Finally, 
policy  experts  from  the  Center  for  Inter- 
national and  Security  Studies  at  Maryland 
work  with  national  task  forces  to  develop 
polices  to  regulate  biological  agents  that 
could  be  used  in  terrorism. 

In  many  ways,  the  explosion  of  bio- 
science and  the  transformation  of  bio- 
sciences from  a qualitative  field  to  a quan- 
titative one  marks  the  dawn  of  a brave 
new  world.  I am  immeasurably  proud  of 
the  important  work  being  conducted  here 
on  a daily  basis.  Watch  our  speed  as  we 
move  out  front  across  the  board,  from  per- 
forming arts,  to  earth  sciences,  to  nano- 
technology. — C.  D.  Mote,  Jr.,  President 
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IN  APPRECIATION  OF  WATER  ... 

In  regard  to  the  article,  “Ask- 
ing a Lot  of  the  Water,”  which 
appeared  in  your  Fall  2001 
edition,  please  allow  me  to 
extend  my  deepest  apprecia- 
tion to  the  author,  Carol 
Casey,  and  photographer  John 
T.  Consoli  for  their  fine  work. 

I truly  believe  that  few  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  influ- 
ence this  fragile  ecosystem  by 
their  daily  living  habits  have 
an  understanding  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions.  I can 
only  hope  that  awareness  and 
efforts  toward  conscientious 
change  will  be  awakened  in 
more  hearts.  Thank  you  for 
your  fine  magazine. 

Elizabeth  Gallup  Bills  '81 
Emmitsburg,  /VI  cl. 
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...  AND  OF  WATERMEN 

I want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  Michael  Paolisso’s  arti- 
cle “Giving  Voice  to  the 
Waterman"  (Fall  01).  1 met 
my  “waterman"  in  the  summer 
of  ’75,  before  my  junior  year  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.  As 
a zoology  major,  his  observa- 
tions of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  wildlife  were  fascinat- 
ing. My  husband  now  of  25 
years,  he  has  been  active  politi- 
cally and  personally  in  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the 
Bay.  But  often  his  contribu- 
tions fall  on  deaf  ears  at  the 
state  level.  Bravo  to  Dr.  Paolis- 
so  for  expressing  an  opinion 
generally  not  held  by  his  peers. 
Patrice  Becker  Hambleton  'll 
Royal  Oak,  Mcl. 


GUESS  THE  YEAR 

The  year  was  1957.  I was  a 
freshman  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
living  in  Caroline  Hall.  My 
grandmother  had  given  me  an 
8 mm  movie  camera  for  high 
school  graduation,  and  the  day 
of  the  football  game  I arrived 
over  an  hour  early  to  get  a 
front-row  seat  at  Byrd  Stadi- 
um in  hopes  of  capturing 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip  circling  the  stadium.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  the  movies 
came  out  in  vivid  color,  and 
not  only  did  I get  the  royal 
family,  I also  filmed  part  of  an 
upset  over  North  Carolina. 

Sue  Laffan  Thompson  ’61 
Montgomery  Village,  Md. 

It  was  1957,  my  freshman 
year.  Everyone  was  looking 
forward  to  “The  Queen's 
Game.”  Unfortunately,  I came 
down  with  some  sort  of  flu 
bug  the  day  before  and  ended 
up  in  the  infirmary.  They  kept 
me  there  overnight.  Even 
though  I felt  well  enough  on 
game  day  to  be  released,  they 
did  so  on  the  condition  that  I 
stay  in  my  dorm  room — 
Montgomery  A.  I listened  to 
the  game  on  the  radio.  Before 
the  game  ended,  they 


announced  that  the  queen  and 
her  entourage  would  be  leav- 
ing early  to  beat  the  traffic.  At 
that,  I thought  she  might  go 
down  Regents  Drive  right  by 
my  dorm.  So  I went  outside 
and  sat  on  the  front  steps.  Sure 
enough,  here  came  all  the 
fancy  cars  and  a police  escort. 
And  then  there  she  was,  clear 
as  day  in  the  back  seat  of  her 
limousine.  I waved  and  she 
waved  back — my  audience 
with  the  queen! 

Nick  Kovalakides  61 
Potomac,  Md. 

My  recollection  of  the  event  is 
still  vivid.  I was  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  president 
and  sat  behind  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  my  date,  although 
hidden  from  view  in  this  par- 
ticular picture.  It  was  a glori- 
ous day  and  Maryland  pulled 
out  a fourth-quarter  victory 
with  two  late  touchdowns  to 
beat  North  Carolina. 

Howard  B.  Miller  '59 
Lutherville,  Md. 

Editor’s  note:  The  photo  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  royal  visit  to  Alary  - 
land  in  1931  prompted  a flood  of 
memories  for  readers  of  College 
Park,  nearly  50  of  whom  wrote 
down  their  recollections  and  mailed 
or  e-mailed  them  to  us.  We  enjoyed 
them  all  and  learned  much  about 
that  special  day.  The  winner  of  the 
"Guess  the  Year"  prize  of  a denim 
shirt  with  Terp  logo  ( courtesy  of  the 
Maryland  Alumni  Association)  is 
Davis  Streaker  '6 1 of  Sykesville, 
Md.  Streaker  remembered  that  the 
Queen  wore  red  as  she  was  driven 
around  the  stadium  in  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  bubbletop 
Lincoln  limousine. 
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Globalization  Is  not  the  Issue 

The  polyglot  parade  of  groups  convened  outside  various  meet- 
ings of  international  organizations  suggests  that  “globalization”  is 
a catch-all  bogeyman  responsible  for  a variety  of  the  world’s  ills. 


Indeed,  wouldn’t  it  be  convenient  if 
there  were  a single  organization,  or  one 
phenomenon,  to  which  we  could  assign 
responsibility  for  poverty,  for  environmen- 
tal dangers,  for  the  lack  of  political  rights 
and  economic  security  for  women,  and  for 
AIDS?  It  would  be  cause  for  all  of  us  to 
storm  the  barricades  in  Seattle,  Genoa  or 
Davos. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  not  one  organi- 
zation or  one  cause  for  these  problems,  the 
preoccupied  press  in  some  countries 
notwithstanding.  Persistent  poverty, 
declining  educational  achievement  and  a 
lack  of  political  freedom  in  Egypt  are  not 
results  of  the  opening  of  a McDonald’s  in 
downtown  Cairo.  The  lack  of  safe  drink- 
ing water  and  working  sewage  facilities  in 
Kathmandu  is  not  some  disease  brought 
by  foreign  tourist  dollars. 

Indeed,  their  ambitions  (and  dollars) 
notwithstanding,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  probably 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  levels  of 
poverty,  infant  mortality,  disease  and  poor 
education  in  targeted  countries.  The 
places  with  the  worst  poverty  and  fewest 
rights  for  workers  and  women  are  in  fact 
those  that  are  least  open  to  global  compe- 
tition and  the  influence  of  multinational 
organizations. 

Surely  the  IMF  and  the  World  Trade 
Organization  ought  to  operate  more 
transparently.  It  would  be  in  their  own 
interests  to  do  so.  Surely  the  World  Bank 
ought  to  work  more  with  non-govern- 
mental groups.  And  it  is.  But  these  are 
sidebars  to  the  real  issue:  the  accountabili- 
ty of  local  regimes  for  the  economic  and 
human  rights  of  their  citizens.  Indeed, 
one  reason  that  the  benefits  of  trade  liber- 
alization may  seem  lopsided  is  that  in 


many  societies,  poor  institutional  arrange- 
ments impede  opportunities  for  workers 
and  consumers  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
this  trade  and  investment. 

A silver  lining  to  the  horror  of  the  Sep- 
tember 11th  attacks  and  the  widening  war 
on  terrorism  is  that  it  has  helped  bring  a 
long-overdue  spotlight  to  this  reality. 
Doubtful  as  we  should  be  that  September 
11th  had  anything  to  do  with  the  terror- 
ists’ concern  for  poverty,  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  root  causes  of  not  just  terror- 
ism, but  of  the  other  social  ills  that  are 
often  ascribed  to  “globalization,”  can  help 
move  the  public  debate  in  useful  ways. 

If  the  benefits  from  trade  are  not  easily 
enjoyed  throughout  society,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  that  there  is  not  ready  popular 


support  for  liberalization.  Where  it  is  dif- 
ficult lor  groups  to  organize,  where  poli- 
tics is  less  transparent  and  where  officials 
are  not  accountable,  protection  will  bene- 
fit the  few  while  its  costs  will  be  spread 
much  more  democratically.  A rising  tide 
from  increased  openness  might  lift  all 
boats,  but  only  those  without  holes  in 
them.  The  political,  economic  and  social 
mechansims  in  many  countries  are  replete 
with  holes. 

Work  we  are  doing  at  IRIS  targets 
these  holes.  Both  in  our  research  and  in 
our  work  with  local  reformers  in  dozens  of 
countries,  we  aim  at  institutions  and  poli- 
cies related  to  economic  governance  and 
the  distribution  of  opportunities  across 
societies.  How  can  Indonesia’s  newly 


empowered  parliament  actually  play  a 
deciding  role  in  budget  allocations?  How 
does  post-Soviet  Georgia  develop  the  rule 
of  law?  Why  do  so  many  Romanian  entre- 
preneurs choose  to  bear  the  costs  of  oper- 
ating in  the  shadow  economy?  How  does 
decentralization  in  Uganda  and  the 
Philippines  affect  corruption  in  local  edu- 
cation or  health  care?  Can  debt  relief  to 
the  poorest  countries  be  designed  so  as  to 
reduce  poverty  or  does  it  simply  subsidize 
dictatorial  borrowing  regimes? 

When  Professor  Mancur  Olson  founded 
IRIS  in  1990,  his  assertion  was  that  better 
understanding  of  the  institutional  bases  for 
economic  development  was  an  essential 
prerequisite  for  designing  reforms  that 
would  bring  prosperity  to  the  world’s  poor. 
Work  that  he  and  others  of  us  at  IRIS  have 
done  over  the  decade  has  established  that 
institutions  such  as  property  rights  and 
contract  enforcement  matter  to  develop- 
ment and  that  political  regimes  matter  for 
how  quickly  and  how  well  these  institu- 
tions get  established. 


Work  we  are  doing  now  aims  at  the 
mechanisms  by  which  these  better  institu- 
tions are  achieved.  More  than  whether  or 
not  Ralph  Nader  can  attend  a session  of  the 
WTO,  strengthening  these  institutions  will 
determine  whether  Egyptian  or  Chinese 
workers.  South  African  miners  or  Bolivian 
farmers  have  choices  or  voices  in  their  own 
futures.  Our  political  leaders  and  interna- 
tional organizations  can  join  more  forcefully 
in  this  effort  to  target  the  sources  of 
inequality  and  poverty  in  countries  that  are 
the  supposed  “victims”  of  globalization. 

Charles  Cadwell,  a lawyer,  is  director  of  the 
Center  on  Institutional  Reform  and  the  Informal 
Sector  (IRIS)  in  the  Department  of  Economics. 
For  more  on  IRIS,  visit  www.iris.tmd.edu 


Persistent  poverty,  declining  educational  achievement  and  a lack 
of  political  freedom  in  Egypt  are  not  results  of  the  opening  of  a 
McDonald’s  in  downtown  Cairo. 
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Gymkana,  Still  Flipping  at  55 


lighting. 

Performances  last  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  include  acts  representing  three 
different  areas:  traditional  Olympic  gym- 
nastic events  such  as  uneven  bars,  horse 
and  beam;  acrosports,  such  as  trampoline 
and  tumbling;  and  novelty  acts  like  chair 
acrobatics,  juggling  and  pyramids. 

"On  a campus  as  large  as  the  Universi- 
ty oi  Maryland,  it  is  important  to  get 
involved,  and  Gymkana  is  like  a home 
away  from  home  for  athletes,”  says  Welsh, 
who  was  a member  of  the  troupe  as  a stu- 
dent from  1991  to  1995  and  has  been 
coaching  since.  “Part  of  our  message  is  to 
allow  everyone  to  participate,  so  we  have 
elite  athletes  and  beginners  working 
together." 

Eighteen-year-old  freshman  Kristin 
Handy  first  saw  Gymkana  when  she  was 
1 2 and  the  troupe  performed  at  her  ele- 
mentary school.  She  is  among  the  few 
members  who  learned  of  Gymkana  at  a 
young  age  only  to  later  join  the  troupe  in 
college.  “I  love  the  gymnastics  skills  and 
everyone  is  really  caring.  It  is  the  high 
point  of  my  day,”  she  says. 

Billy  Rappolt,  a 20-year-old  junior  and 
president  of  the  troupe,  had 
no  gymnastics  experience 
prior  to  joining  during  his 
freshman  year  of  college. 
“Before,  I was  scared  doing 
a flip  off  the  diving  board, 
but  now  I do  tumbling 
passes  confidently,”  he  said. 

With  the  strong  tradi- 
tion of  collaboration 
between  coaches  and  teams, 
it  looks  like  Gymkana  will 
continue  to  have  a bouncy, 
bright  future.  — RC 


Like  a row  of  dominos  falling  in  perfect  time,  25  gymnasts 
back-flip  in  line  across  a red  mat.  The  athletes  are  part  of  one 
of  the  University  of  Maryland’s  longest-running  organizations, 


Members  of  the  exhibition 
troupe  Gymkana  use  athleti- 
cism to  encourage  young 
people  to  lead  drug-  and 
alcohol-free  lives. 


LEFT  PHOTO  BY  CYNTHIA  MITCHELL;  RIGHT  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  GYMKANA 


Gymkana,  an  amateur  gymnastics  troupe 
that  packs  its  routines  with  a dazzling 
combination  of  athleticism  and  artistry. 

"There  is  an  excitement  not 
just  for  the  gymnastics,  but 
for  the  troupe.  Anyone 
who  wants  to 


leaves  moved  . . . and  hopefully  through 
our  interaction  with  them,  it  will  help 
them  evolve  into  living  a healthy 
lifestyle.” 

Believed  to  be  the  last  organization  of 
its  kind  still  performing  and  touring 
, regularly,  Gymkana  spends  much 
of  the  year  traveling  to  middle 


make  this 
a part  of  their 
life  can,”  says  Dalia 
Levin,  20,  one  of 
Gymkana’s  64  mem 

This  energy  shows  in  the 
troupe’s  five-day-a-week,  two- 
and-a-half-hour  practices  in 
the  university’s  Health  and 
H uman  Performance  gymnas- 
tics facility,  as  well  as 
through  its  com- 
mitment to  pro- 
moting a drug-, 
alcohol-  and 
tobacco-free 
lifestyle  to 
which  all  of 
its  members 
pledge. 

Now  in  its 
55th  season,  the 
troupe  also 
claims  a new 
head  coach, 

Scott  Welsh. 

At  28,  the  trim 
and  youthful 
Welsh  says  that 
when  Gymkana 
performs,  “the 
audience  usually 
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schools,  high  schools  and  commu- 
nity colleges  in  Maryland, 
Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  pro- 
moting healthy 
lifestyles  through 
example. 

The  troupe  is  best 
known  to  university 
students  through  its 
annual  basketball 
game  half-time  per- 
formances where  the 
members  typically  vault 
and  flip  over  one  anoth- 
er in  rapid  succession. 

The  troupe  also  will  per- 
form at  this  year’s  Mary- 
land Day  on  April  27. 

The  group’s  annual 
“Home  Show”  perform- 
ances incorporate  a cohe- 
sive theme  that  presents 
each  act  on  its  own  with 
full  costumes  and  artistic 


Gymkana 
coach  Scott  Welsh 
stands  tall  with  the  help  of 
Joseph  Murray,  the  group's  director. 


NEW  METRO  STATIONS 
PROPOSED  FOR  CAMPUS 

Washington,  D.C.'s  Metrorail 
system  may  be  extended  to  the 
University  of  Maryland  campus 
il  federal  funding  for  a pro- 
posed new  Purple  Line  passes. 

The  line,  to  include  two 
stops  in  the  heart  of  campus, 
would  make  commuting 
much  easier  for  students  and 
staff  traveling  to  the  universi- 
ty from  within  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area.  The  university 
is  now  served  by  Metro’s 
Green  Line,  but  the  College 
Park/University  of  Maryland 
station  is  more  than  a mile 
from  the  campus,  requiring  a 
15-minute  walk  or  shuttle  bus 
ride  for  most  users.  University 
President  C.D.  Mote  Jr.  says 
the  proposed  extension  of  the 
Purple  Line  to  the  heart  of 
campus  “is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  university.” 

The  campus  stops  would  be 
part  of  a new  1 4.1 -mile  line 
with  nine  new  stations  con- 
necting D.C.’s  Maryland  sub- 


Metro's  proposed  Purple  Line,  as 
depicted  on  the  map  above, 
would  include  two  stops  on  the 
University  of  Maryland  campus. 

urbs  between  Bethesda  and 
New  Carrollton.  The  line,  to 
be  built  mostly  above  ground 
to  reduce  costs,  would  run 
along  the  inner  loop  of  the 
Capital  Beltway  and  is  pro- 
posed to  open  in  2012. 

One  of  the  university  sta- 
tions is  proposed  for  the  east 
side  of  campus  near  U.S. 

Route  1,  officials  say.  The  sec- 
ond station  could  be  built  near 
Byrd  Stadium.  Officials  say 
the  Metro  expansion  fits  nicely 
with  the  university’s  campus 
master  plan,  which  calls  for 
reducing  the  number  of  cars 
on  campus.  “The  line  [also] 
helps  the  university  connect  to 
the  biotech  corridor  off  Inter- 
state 270  for  faster  access,” 
says  university  spokesman 
George  Cathcart.  “Transporta- 
tion for  everybody  is  a win- 
win  situation.” 

The  Purple  Line  would 


and  i quote 

“Ultimately,  the  world  must 
take  common  and  global 
responsibility  for  social  and 
economic  development  all  over  the  globe. 

While  the  divide  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
with  the  latter  greatly  outnumbering  the  former, 
continues  to  grow,  we  allow  fertile  breeding 
ground  for  discontent  and  for  extremism  and 
terrorism.  Our  fight  for  peace  is  also  a war 
against  poverty  and  deprivation.” 

— Former  South  African  President  Nelson  Mandela,  addressing 
Maryland  students,  faculty  and  staff  on  Nov.  14,  2001,  as  part  of  the 
2001  Sadat  Lecture  for  Peace  series. 


connect  the  campus  to  the 
existing  Green  and  Red  lines 
and  should  carry  71,200  pas- 
sengers daily.  The  two  stations 
are  expected  to  handle  about 
5,400  riders  a day:  2,800  at 
the  west  station  and  2,600  at 


the  east  station.  The  Purple 
Line  proposal  comes  after  a 
six-year  transit  study  geared 
toward  advancing  Maryland 
Gov.  Parris  Glendening’s 
“Smart  Growth"  goals  for  the 
region.  — RC 


Not  Your  Ruruof'the'Mill  Coursework. . . 


Anyone  who  has  been  to  college  remembers  the  ABCs  and  123s  of 
academic  course  titles,  many  of  which  haven't  changed  in  years. 
Take  the  perennial  "Introduction  to  Western  Literature,"  for  exam- 
ple. At  Maryland,  the  Honors  program  works  extra  hard  to  entice 
students  into  its  classes  with  imaginative  course  titles  that  rev  up 
the  intellectual  engine.  Here  is  a sampling  of  current  offerings: 


HONR208E:  J.R.R.  Tolkien: 
Author  of  the  Century 

HONR208L  Designer  Genes: 
At  What  Price? 

HONR208M  Encounters  with 
Chaos  and  Fractals 

^ 2)  “V" 

HONR208T:  Star 
Wars  Revisited: 

The  National 
Missile  Defense 
Initiative 


HONR208W:  More 
Things  in  Heaven 
and  Earth:  Ghosts 
and  Magicians  in 
Performance 

HONR208Z:  Fraudulent 
Science:  The  Seven  Warning 
Signs 

HONR209C:  Scandinavian 
Women  in  the  Viking 
Age:  Hearthkeepers  and 
Heroines 


TOP  RIGHT  PHOTO  AND  BOTTOM  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLI 
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NEW&OBSERVED 

Mentor,  Professor  Earns  Acclaim 


President  Bush 
recognizes  Maryland 
scientist  for  giving 
advice , inspiration  and 
dough  love’  to  students. 


In  25  years  as  a University  of  Maryland  faculty 
member,  Earlene  Armstrong  has  counseled 
thousands  of  students  through  the  often  daunt- 
ing process  of  completing  a college  degree. 
When  not  revealing  to  them  the  complexities  of 
the  life  sciences  as  a professor  of  entomology, 
Armstrong  guides  her  advisees  through  equally 
complex  decisions  about  academics,  careers  and 
personal  matters.  More  than  a few  alumni  credit 
her  with  keeping  them  on  the  college  track 
when  other  pressures  threatened  to  derail  them. 

For  her  outstanding  work  as  a professor  and 
advisor,  Armstrong  was  awarded  a 2001  Presi- 
dential Award  for  Excellence  in  Science,  Mathe- 
matics and  Engineering  Mentoring. 

The  national  award — given  to  individuals 
displaying  excellence  in  promoting  women, 
minorities  and  persons  with  disabilities  in  the 
sciences,  mathematics  and  engineering — was 
bestowed  by  President  Bush  upon  Armstrong 
and  nine  others  at  a ceremony  in  the  nation’s 
capital  last  Dec.  12. 

“A  lot  of  these  students  are  like  diamonds  in 
the  rough,”  says  Armstrong,  who  faced  consid- 


erable challenges  herself  as  an  African  American 
woman  and  aspiring  scientist  growing  up  in 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C.,  during  the  1950s.  “When 
the  students  see  someone  of  the  same  back- 
ground on  their  first  encounter  at  the  universi- 
ty, the  bonding  is  tight.  I have  a strong  com- 
mitment to  students  getting  a quality 
education,  completing  their  degrees  and 
becoming  productive  citizens.” 

In  fact,  Armstrong’s  nomination  for  the 
Presidential  Award  was  spearheaded  by  a num- 
ber of  her  advisees,  past  and  present,  whose  lives 
were  influenced  by  their  advisor  whose  reputa- 
tion is  equal  parts  tough  and  nurturing. 

Kenneth  Johnson,  a 1998  graduate  from  cel- 
lular and  molecular  biology  honors  program 
and  now  a research  associate  at  Human  Genome 
Sciences  in  Rockville,  Md.,  says  Armstrong 
helped  him  to  become  the  person  he  is  today. 

“It  wasn’t  like  she  was  just  an  advisor,”  Johnson 
says.  “She  was  more  like  a member  of  my  fami- 
ly, my  mother  on  campus.  She  taught  me  how 
to  strive  for  my  goals  and  not  take  the  joy  out 
of  college.” 

Beyond  advising  current  students,  Arm- 
strong also  takes  a lead  role  in  attracting  aspir- 
ing scientists  to  Maryland  through  her  pre- 
freshman summer  program  for  the  College  of 
Life  Sciences.  Many  of  that  program’s  partici- 
pants make  their  way  through  the  university’s 
academic  hoops  and  hurdles  by  way  of  Arm- 
strong's guiding  hand. 

Norma  Allewell,  dean  of  the  College  of  Life 
Sciences,  describes  Armstrong's  mentoring 
work  as  “superb”  and  credits  her  with  making 
“an  invaluable  contribution  to  our  college  and 
to  the  success  of  our  students.  No  one  deserves 
this  award  more,”  Allewell  says. 

Armstrong  says  she  is  delighted  to  receive 
the  award,  and  that  “being  recognized  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  helps  validate 
that  the  long  hours  have  been  worth  it.”  — DC 


Earlene  Armstrong,  center,  receives  a Presidential 
Award  for  Excellence  in  mentoring  from  Rita  Colwell, 
director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
John  Marburger  III,  head  of  the  Bush  administration's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 


1926  The  "rat  pack, ' i.e.  fresh- 
men, fill  their  designated  section 
of  the  stadium  for  a matchup 
against  North  Carolina  State. 
Signs  of  distinction  between 
freshmen  and  upperclassmen 
were  rigorously  enforced  at 
Maryland  well  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury, with  freshmen  donning 
beanie  caps  to  stand  apart  from 
their  more  senior  colleagues. 


1958  Win  or  lose,  the  Maryland 
faithful  remained  loyal  to  their  "red 
shirts,"  especially  during  the  1950s 
when  the  Terps  were  perennial 
national  championship  contenders. 

Note  the  beanie  cap  on 
the  youngster  (likely 


not  yet  a Maryland 


student)  at  left. 


1994  The  loosening  up  of  cam- 
pus dress  codes  in  the  1960s  and 
'70s  gave  way  to  outright  zani- 
ness in  the  1980s  and  beyond. 
Today,  fans  come  to  the  stadium 
in  various  states  of  "undress,"  as 
these  bare-chested,  wig-topped 
students  did  in  1994. 


UMTV'S  INSIDE  SCOOP  ON 
WASHINGTON  JOURNALISM 

Move  over,  “Capital  Gang.” 
Make  room,  Sam,  Cokie  and 
George. 

A new  television  program 
featuring  in-depth  conversa- 
tions with  some  of  Washing- 
ton's most  influential  journal- 
ists has  debuted  on  the 
University  of  Maryland's  cable 
television  station,  UMTV. 

“Front  and  Center,”  airing 
Wednesdays  at  8 p.m.,  comes  as 
the  station’s  owner  and  manag- 

Lee  Thornton  interviews  Wash- 
ington Post  columnist  and  Merrill 
College  professor  David  Broder 
on  "Front  and  Center." 

gmw 
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er,  the  Philip  Merrill  College  of 
Journalism,  ramps  up  efforts  to 
air  public  affairs  and  news  pro- 
gramming on  the  cable-access 
station  reaching  thousands  of 
viewers  in  Prince  George’s  and 
Montgomery  counties. 

Created  and  hosted  by  for- 
mer CBS  White  House  corre- 
spondent and  journalism  facul- 
ty member  Lee  Thornton, 
“Front  and  Center”  explores 
the  practice,  issues,  ethics  and 
politics  of  journalism. 

Early  programs  featured 
interviews  with  Wolf  Blitzer, 
senior  national  correspondent 
for  CNN,  Washington  Post 
columnist  and  Merrill  College 
faculty  member  David  Broder, 
WRC-TV  anchors  Jim  Vance 


and  Wendy  Rieger  and  former 
ABC  News  correspondent 
Renee  Poussaint. 

“I  hope  the  program  will 
give  viewers  more  insight  into 
the  workings  of  journalism 
and  explore  why  journalists  do 
what  they  do,”  says  Thornton. 
“I  also  hope  viewers  will  see 
the  human  side  of  Washing- 
ton’s best-known  reporters.” 
“Front  and  Center”  airs  live 
on  Wednesday  nights  and 
repeats  on  Mondays  at  12:30 
p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  and 
Tuesdays  at  2 p.m.  Archived 
editions  of  the  program  can  be 
viewed  on  LIMTV’s  Web  site 
at  www.umtv.umd.edu. 

The  TV  station,  which  the 
university  operated  for  10 
years  as  the  Flagship  Chan- 
nel, was  taken  over  by  the 
Merrill  College  of  Journal- 
ism in  August  1999  — DC 


campus 

sighti 


Carrying  the  Torch.  University  of 
Maryland  junior  Stephanie 
Materese  was  one  of  1 1,500  Ameri- 
cans who  helped  relay  the  Olympic 
torch  to  the  2002  Winter  Olympics 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Materese,  a 5- 
foot-tall  amateur  field  hockey  play- 
er, carried  the  torch  through  north- 
west Washington  D.C.,  on  Dec.  21, 
calling  the  experience  "a  dream 
come  true." 

Foundation  Awards  Minority 
Scholars.  Two  University  of  Mary- 
land students  were  among  60 
selected  nationwide  for  a presti- 
gious Ford  Foundation  Pre-doctor- 
al  Fellowship  for  Minorities  for 
2001.  Nicole  M.  Dingle,  a chemical 
engineering  major  from  Roselle, 
N.J.,  and  Cheryl  Janifer  LaRoche,  a 
Ph.D.  candidate  in  archaeology 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  were 
selected  based  on  merit  and  prom- 
ise of  future  achievement. 


Classrooms  on  the  Rise.  More 
than  1,200  students  will  attend 
classes  in  a new,  $23  million 
Chemistry  Teaching  Building  that 
broke  ground  last  October.  The 
building  will  provide  the  latest  in 
teaching  and  laboratory  equipment 
for  students  enrolled  in  organic 
chemistry  and  biochemistry.  The 
building  is  one  of  two  major 
expansions  of  academic  space  on 
campus,  along  with  a new  103,000- 
square-foot  wing  for  the  Smith 
School  of  Business. 


BOTTOM  PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  UMTV 
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MARYLAND  STUDENTS  TO 
TAKE  NO-CHEATING  PLEDGE 

With  hopes  of  bolstering  aca- 
demic honesty,  University  of 
Maryland  faculty  members 
this  spring  are  asking  students 
to  sign  their  names  to  an  anti- 
cheating pledge  for  all  tests 
and  major  assignments. 

The  statement,  which  reads 
“I  pledge  on  my  honor  that  I 
have  not  given  or  received  any 
unauthorized  assistance  on 
this  assignment,”  is  not 
required  of  students,  officials 
say,  but  all  will  be  encouraged 
to  make  the  straightforward, 
18-word  promise.  Students 
will  be  asked  to  write  the 


statement  by  hand  on  the  last 
page  of  their  work  and  then 
sign  their  names  to  it. 

The  pledge  is  similar  to 
those  signed  by  students  at 
Vanderbilt,  Princeton,  North 
Carolina  and  a number  of  other 
major  universities.  Roughly 
100  of  the  nation’s  1,700  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities 
have  such  pledges  or  honor 
codes  relating  to  academic 
integrity.  Maryland  adopted  a 
“Code  of  Academic  Integrity” 


in  1990,  and  the  pledge  is 
simply  an  extension  of  that 
commitment,  says  Gary 
Pavela,  the  university’s  director 
of  judicial  programs  and  stu- 
dent ethical  development. 

“It  may  not  have  an  imme- 
diate impact  on  the  level  of 
cheating,  but  it  will  create  a 
greater  sense  of  community 
around  the  institution’s  core 
value  of  academic  integrity," 
says  Pavela. 

The  idea  for  a Maryland 
honor  pledge  originated  with 
two  student  groups — the  Stu- 
dent Honor  Council  and  the 
President’s  Undergraduate 
Advisory  Committee — and 
was  approved  last  fall  by  uni- 
versity Presi- 
dent C.D. 

Mote  Jr.  and 
the  University 
Senate. 

Senior 

accounting  and 
English  major 
Justin  Coon, 
chair  of  the 
Student  Honor 
Council,  says 
he  expects 
most  students 
will  gladly 
sign  a pledge  guaranteeing  the 
legitimacy  of  their  work. 

Students  who  choose  not  to 
write  the  pledge  will  not  be 
penalized,  Pavela  says,  though 
faculty  members  may  ask  a 
student  to  indicate  his  or  her 
reason  for  not  signing.  “Fail- 
ure to  sign  the  pledge  doesn’t 
excuse  anyone  from  the  uni- 
versity’s academic  integrity 
standards,”  he  adds.  “Everyone 
still  has  to  abide  by  the  rules.” 
—DC 


maryland  live 


University  senior  Rachel  Cohen  takes  her  place 
at  the  Alumni  Association’s  etiquette  table. 


Taking  my  seat  at  last  fall’s  Maryland  Alumni  Association  eti- 
quette dinner,  I was  apprehensive.  Table  manners  are  not  my 
strongest  suit,  but  I was  ready  to  give  them  another  try.  Sure,  I 
already  knew  how  to  set  a table  and  hold  a fork,  but  I neither 
knew  nor  cared  that  bread  should  only  be  torn  from  a dinner 
roll  one  bite-sized  piece  at  a time. 

Good  thing  that  Ms.  Anna  Hart,  etiquette  and  protocol  con- 
sultant from  the  Protocol  School  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
there  to  guide  about  40  students  and  a sprinkling  of  faculty  and 
staff  through  the  elegant,  four-course  dinner. 

Today’s  generation  of  college  students  has  thrown  table  man- 
ners to  the  wind  as  inconsequential  and  a nuisance,  Ms.  Hart 
says,  as  compared  to  earlier  generations  which  appreciated  such 
graces  as  knowing  from  which  side  of  the  chair  to  take  one’s 
seat  (the  left  is  correct).  It  was  Ms.  Hart’s  mission  that  we 
would  all  learn  better. 

The  evening  began  in  the  atrium  of  the  Stamp  Student 
Union,  RSVP  only,  with  everyone  attired  in  their  business  casu- 
al best.  We  queued  up  for  a cornucopia  of  finger  food — includ- 
ing gourmet  crackers  and  cheese,  grapes  and  the  familiar  platter 
of  cut  vegetables.  Waiting  at  the  end  of 
the  line  was  a waiter  pouring  large 
goblets  of  our  choice  of  . . . 
soda.  I took  my  place  at  the 
table  with  plates,  glasses 
and  silverware  that 
only  an  experienced 
diplomat  could 
know  how  to  han- 
dle. A slender 
“flute”  glass 
stood  in  the 
upper  right  corner 
poised  to  be  filled 
with  sparkling  ...  cider.  The  group 
of  mostly  senior  students,  who  were 
attending  as  part  of  the  association’s  “Senior 
Survival  Series,”  may  have  preferred  some- 
thing else. 

Before  dinner,  I acquainted  myself  with 
my  neighbors  and  the  various  utensils 
surrounding  me.  At  Ms.  Hart’s  cue, 
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we  dug — I mean  dipped — into  the  first  course  of  potato  leek 
soup.  The  soup  spoon  was  carefully  lowered  into  the  soup,  edge 
towards  the  table,  to  avoid  soup  slopping  onto  our  fine  clothing 
on  its  trip  to  the  mouth.  Ms.  Hart  said  that  most  of  the  manners 
we  were  going  to  learn  exist  either  for  “diner  safety”  or  to  pres- 
ent a pretty  appearance.  Those  without  a natural  aptitude 
towards  posing  prettily  had  a more  difficult  time  with  this  con- 
cept. Ms.  Hart  led  us  through  each  course  of  the  meal  accompa- 
nied by  slides  of  the  correct  resting  positions  for  utensils  when 
they  were  not  in  use.  Before  eating,  napkins  were  laid  in  laps, 
creases  toward  the  body  and  smoothed  across  with  the  palm. 
When  using  the  napkin,  Ms.  Hart  says  that  it  is  most  polite  to 
only  dab  one  corner  of  the  mouth  at  a time. 

“I  am  especially  impressed  by  men  who  wipe  their  mouth 
using  just  the  inward  corner  of  the  napkin,  rather  than  smother- 
ing their  whole  face  with  the  napkin  at  once,”  Ms.  Hart  adulated. 

About  two  dips  into  the  soup,  things  started  getting  ugly, 
and  it  wasn’t  from  misuse  of  the  napkins.  People  had  questions. 
They  were  at  a business  function  and  they  meant  business  about 
eating  their  dinner  the  right  way.  The  microphone  was  whisked 
around  the  room. 


“stab”  your  meat  with 
your  fork — instead  gen- 
tly “stack”  the  food  on 
the  fork’s  prongs. 

Although  one  might 
think  all  the  fancy  silver- 
ware was  to  avoid  using 
fingers,  the  “finger  bowl” 
was  introduced  as  a spe- 
cial treat  into  which  each 
guest  dipped  his  or  her 
paws  before  eating 
with  their  fingers. 

This  extra  tip  will 
come  in  handy  when 
the  successful  Maryland 
graduates  with  supreme  din- 
ing skills  are  invited  to  a State 
Dinner  or  perhaps  dine  at  a royal 
palace. 

Dessert  was  the  chef’s  specialty- 


“Ms.  Hart,  are  we  ever  allowed  to  lift  the  soup  bowl?”  (Sometimes.)  “Is  it  OK  to  dip  your 
bread  in  the  soup?”  (Yes.)  “What  about  licking  the  bowl?”  (Never!) 


“Ms.  Hart,  are  we  ever  allowed  to  lift  the  soup  bowl?” 
(Sometimes.) 

“Is  it  OK  to  dip  your  bread  in  the  soup?”  (Yes.) 
“What  about  licking  the  bowl?"  (Never!) 

"Ms.  Hart,  I ate  a leaf  in  my  soup  and  I don’t  like 
the  way  it  tastes.  What  should  I do?”  (Swallow  it,  spit- 
ting out  food  is  prohibited.) 

One  by  one,  our  hostess  answered  the  questions,  and 
they  continued  steadily  throughout  the  evening  so  that  not  a 
minute  passed  without  reconsidering  the  correct  way  to  posi- 
tion a fork.  The  main  entree  of  chicken  breast  with  cracked  pep- 
per was  served  along  with  sides  of  sweet  potato  medallions  and 
haricort  vert  bundles.  We  stumbled 
through  continental  and  American 
styles  of  dining,  and  readjusted  our 
forks  and  knives  to  accommodate  that 
twist  of  the  wrist  that  brings  the  fork  to 
the  mouth  upside  down,  as  dictated  by  the 
continental  style.  Ms.  Hart  says  you  should  never 


poached  pears  with  Angalise  and  raspberry  sauce,  which  by  now, 
since  the  pear  skin  was  already  peeled,  was  merely  a simple  exer- 
cise in  silverware  maneuvering.  While  keeping  in  mind  all  these 
polite  table  practices,  above  all,  the  most  polite  thing  a guest 
can  do  is  to  be  at  ease.  To  be  a good  host  or  guest,  you  should  be 
comfortable  and  help  others  feel  so. 

For  now,  I am  reformed  . . . No  more  tossing  dinner  rolls 
across  the  table  or  licking  the  knife  clean,  unless  I am  eating 
steak  cowboy-style  with  a bowie  knife.  I have  mastered  deftly 
bringing  one  bite-sized  piece  of  bread  to  my  mouth  at  a time 
without  drizzling  an  unsightly  trail  of  crumbs  across  the  table- 
cloth. — Rachel  Cohen 

Rachel  Cohen  is  a senior  English  major  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  intern  in  the  Office  of  University  Publications. 

For  more  information  about  the  Maryland  Alumni  Association's  Senior 
Survival  Series , contact  Llatetra  Brown , at  301 .403.2728  ext.  1 1 or 
LB  1 66@umail.  umd.  edit 
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Women  Engineers  on  the  RISE 

A new  program  to  help  women  pursue  careers  in  science,  math, 
engineering  and  technology  fields  was  recently  unveiled  by  the 
A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering. 


Created  by  associate  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  Linda  Schmidt 
and  Janet  A.  Schmidt,  the  Clark  School's 
director  of  student  research,  the  Research 
Internships  in  Science  and  Engineering, 
or  RISE,  program  is  a team-based  educa- 
tional intervention  effort  that  seeks  to 
boost  the  number  of  women  making 
careers  in  these  high-tech  fields. 

The  program  is  supported  by  a 
$900,000  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  with  an  additional  $100, 000 
in  funding  from  the  Clark  School.  “We 
think  this  strong  financial  support  is  a 
real  comment  on  the  significance  of  this 
project,”  says  Paige  Smith,  who  as  direc- 
tor of  the  university’s  Women  in  Engi- 
neering Program  will  administer  the 
RISE  initiative. 

RISE  offers  assistance  to  aspiring 
women  engineers  and  scientists  at  two  key 
intervention  points.  First,  during  the 
transition  from  high  school  to  their  fresh- 
man year  in  college,  selected  women  can 


attend  a two-week  orientation  on  campus 
that  addresses  challenges  female  students 
may  encounter  as  they  pursue  their  educa- 
tions. These  include  the  “chilly  climate” 
that  women  often  find  in  high-tech  envi- 
ronments, the  shortage  of  women  role 
models  and  mentors,  and  lack  of  a “criti- 
cal mass”  among  female  students  and  fac- 
ulty in  science,  math,  engineering  and 
technology  fields. 

During  the  latter  half  of  a student  ’s 
college  experience,  when  career  options 
and  graduate  education  are  being  consid- 
ered, RISE  will  invite  selected  women 
students  to  participate  in  an  intensive 
summer  research  internship  where  they 
will  work  on  all-female  teams.  The  pro- 
gram will  offer  mentoring  support  from  a 
female  faculty  member  and  RISE-affiliat- 
ed  graduate  students,  team  training  and 
exposure  to  cutting-edge  research. 

Central  to  the  entire  program,  Smith 
says,  is  that  all  of  the  participants — from 
undergraduate  students  to  graduate  assis- 
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A new  Clark  School  initiative  aims  to  increase 
the  stature  of  women  in  engineering  fields. 

tants  and  faculty  members — are  paid  for 
their  efforts  and  extensively  trained  in 
mentoring  and  teamwork.  The  first  RISE 
student  class  will  arrive  on  campus  in 
summer  2002.  — TV 


HIGH  MARKS  FOR  SMITH  SCHOOL  IN  U.K. 


Maryland’s  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business  is  zooming  with  one  of  the  world’s  leading  business 
newspapers,  the  Financial  Times.  In  a worldwide  survey  of  business  schools  published  last  January, 
the  London-based  Times  ranked  the  Smith  School  No.  6 for  research,  No.  7 for  entrepreneurship 
and  No.  8 for  information  technology.  In  addition,  the  2002  survey  ranks  the  Smith  School  sixth 
overall  among  U.S.  public  schools,  2lst  overall  among  all  U.S.  business  schools  and  29th  worldwide. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  TO  AID 
CHILDREN  OF  9-11  VICTIMS 


Last  September’s  terrorist 
attacks  at  the  Pentagon  and 
World  Trade  Center  left  a huge 
void — emotional  and  finan- 
cial— in  the  lives  of  dozens  of 
Maryland  families  with  chil- 
dren. But  as  those  children 
reach  college  age,  one  stress 
they  won’t  have  to  endure  is 
college  tuition. 

Gov.  Parris  Glendening 
signed  an  executive  order  last 
November  creating  the  Mary- 
land Survivors  Scholarship 
Fund,  which  will  pay  college 
tuition  and  fees  for  the  depend- 
ents of  September  11th  vic- 
tims. Scholarships  are  available 
to  victims’  children  who  are 
currently  attending  University 
System  of  Maryland  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  to  future  col- 
lege enrollees  whose  parents 
were  Maryland  residents. 

Glendening ’s  program  is 
the  second  relief  effort 
initiated  for  Uni- 
versity of  Mary- 
land students. 

The  September 
11th  Memorial 
Scholarship 
Fund,  established 
by  students  Dave 
Amdur  and  Jodie 
Campbell,  will  also  aid  stu- 
dents attending  the  College 
Park  campus  who  lost  family 
members  in  the  attacks. 

Under  the  broader  state  pro- 
gram, scholarships  for  those  not 
yet  college-age  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Maryland  Prepaid 
College  Trust  Fund,  which  does 
not  restrict  students  to  in-state 
schools,  but  pays  tuition  bene- 


Smith  School  Awards  Degrees  Posthumously  to  9-1 1 Victims 

PHH  inter  commencement  for  the  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business  took  on  a more  reflec- 
miM  tive  mood  last  December  as  Eric  Cranford  and  Michael  Lamana,  both  M.B.A.  students  in 
the  school's  Washington,  D.C.,  M.B.A.  program,  were  remembered  as  victims  of  last  Septem- 
ber's deadly  terrorist  attacks. 

Dean  Howard  Frank  conferred  the  two  men's  degrees  posthumously  and  presented  their 
diplomas  to  family  members  in  attendance  at  the  Cole  Field  House  ceremony.  Cranford  and 
Lamana,  both  U.S.  Navy  officers,  were  among  the  125  people  killed  when  one  of  four  hijacked 
jetliners  crashed  into  the  Pentagon  last  Sept.  1 1 . 

"Given  the  level  of  tragedy  that  these  families  experienced, 
we  felt  it  this  was  something  the  university  could  do,"  says  Frank. 

Copies  of  the  students'  diplomas  were  also  presented  at  grave- 
side ceremonies  last  year. 

While  neither  Cranford  nor  Lamana  attended  classes  in  Col- 
lege Park,  Frank  says  the  men  knew  the  business  school  faculty 
and  other  students  in  the  program.  A number  of  Smith  School  stu- 
dents have  been  involved  in  efforts  to  help  the  families  recover 
from  the  tragedy. 

A memorial  plaque  honoring  Cranford  and  Lamana  will  be  placed 
in  the  business  school's  new  wing  in  Van  Munching  Hall  when  it  is 
completed.  The  school  also  created  a fellowship  program  in  their 
names  to  help  further  the  studies  of  other  M.B.A.  students.  — DC 


Smith  School  Dean  Howard 
Frank  presents  Michael  Scott 
Lamana's  degree  to  his  wife, 
Lorna  Lamana. 


fits  based  on  current  rates  at  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

An  estimated  30 
state  residents  died 
in  the  September 
11th  attacks, 
most  of  them  at 
the  Pentagon  in 
Arlington,  Va. 
Officials  expect 
about  25  children  to 
be  eligible  for  scholar- 
ships under  the  governor’s  pro- 
gram, six  of  whom  are  currently 
enrolled  in  System  of  Maryland 
colleges. 

Glendening  says  the  schol- 
arship program  was  established 
“to  ensure  the  dream  of  a col- 
lege education  does  not  slip 
away  because  of  the  terrible 
tragedies  of  September  11th.” 
—DC 


FIRE  SAFETY  AT  HEART  OF 
WTC  INVESTIGATIONS  BY 
MARYLAND  RESEARCHERS 

What  for  most  Americans  is 
now  a horrid  memory  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  towers 
collapsing  on  national  televi- 
sion, to  three  Maryland  facul- 
ty members  is  a vexing  puz- 
zle, the  pieces  of  which  are 
hidden  in  the  rubble  taken 
from  New  York  City’s 
Ground  Zero. 

Fire  Protection  Engineer- 
ing faculty  members  Freder- 
ick Mowrer,  James  Quintiere 
and  James  Milke  are  on  a 
panel  of  experts  trying  to 
answer  how  and  why  New 
York’s  tallest  skyscrapers  col- 
lapsed last  Sept.  1 1 after  their 
upper  floors  were  weakened 


by  the  crashes  of  two  hijacked 
airlines. 

While  Mowrer,  who  is  also 
studying  damage  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, is  engaged  in  the  col- 
lection of  data  on  structural 
engineering,  Milke  has  creat- 
ed a computer  model  to  study 
the  interaction  between  the 
fire  and  the  trade  center 
buildings’  steel  columns. 

Meanwhile,  Quintiere  has 
advocated  the  launch  of  a fed- 
eral investigation  into  fire 
protection  standards  for  sky- 
scrapers, and  he  has  asked  that 
officials  try  to  reconstruct  sec- 
tions of  each  tower  to  help 
determine  how  their  support 
structures  weakened  and  gave 
way.  The  trio  hopes  their 
work  will  help  to  improve 
future  building  designs.  — DC 
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1955 

An  ad  in  the  January/February 
issue  of  Maryland  magazine 
for  Dietrich  Brothers,  the  firm 
that  fabricated  and  erected 
Cole's  steel  backbone,  boasts: 
"Steel  arches  span 
241  feet  and  rise 
95  feet  from  floor 
to  crown."  It  was 
this  construction 
technique  that 
allowed  for  unob- 
structed views 
from  every  seat. 
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1956 

On  Dec.  14,  Cole 
was  named  for 
Judge  William  P. 
Cole  Jr.  '10, 
chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  who  championed 
construction  of  the  $3.3  million 
facility.  Cole  did  not  attend  the 
event  as  he  was  convalescing  at 
University  Hospital.  His  brother,  C. 
Walter  Cole,  accepted  the  plaque, 
which  appears  on  the  building,  on 
his  behalf. 
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In  an  NCAA  championship 
wrestling  bout,  Al  Rushatz  of 
Army  tries  to  hold  off  Dave 
Campbell  of  Oklahoma.  Cole 
was  the  site  for  four  more 
NCAA  tournaments:  1972, 
1978,  1987  and  1990. 
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1960 
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1955 

According  to  a 
Dec.  2 article  in 
The  Washing- 
ton Post,  "The 
field  house  is 
bedecked  with 
ceremonial 
bunting  for 
tonight,  the  Red 
and  White  Band  will  play,  the  Glee 
Club  will  add  to  the  festivities  and  the 
organ  will  play  at  twilight."  The  occa- 
sion was  the  dedication  ACC  game 
between  rivals  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  final  scoreboard  signaled  a 
victory  for  the  Terps,  67-55. 


o 

If  it  were  possible 
■■  for  a building  to 

flLJV  absorb  sounds  like  a 

sponge  soaks  up  water, 
what  a rich  tumble  of 
tones  would  come  forth  from  Cole  Field 
House.  Raucous  cheers  have  been  a part  of 
Cole’s  storied  history  since  it  opened  its 
doors  Dec.  2,  1955,  and  over  the  interven- 


ing years  expressions  of  exuberance  have 
been  prompted  by  far  more  than  a slam- 
dunk  basketball  shot.  Among  the  other 
roof-raising  sounds  are  scores  of  com- 
mencement ceremonies,  live  rock  concerts 
featuring  the  likes  of  performers  that 
include  the  King  himself — Elvis — -to  the 
British  rockers,  Queen. 

Even  when  not  the  show  themselves, 


1957 

Not  only  was  Cole  the  home  for 
men's  basketball,  it  also 
housed  an  entire  college:  The 
College  of  Physical  Education, 
Recreation  and  Health. 


1963 

Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson 
was  the  eighth 
commencement 
speaker  at  Cole, 
where  all  78  cer- 
emonies (winter 

commencements  began  in  1972)  have  been 
held  since  its  opening.  Included  among  the 
speakers  have  been  two  vice  presidents,  three 
governors,  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton, 
Washington  Post  publisher  Katharine  Graham, 
baseball  commissioner  Peter  Ueberroth, 
comedian  Bill  Cosby  and  Secretary  of  State 
Madeleine  Albright.  Perhaps  the  most  unusual 
speakers  were  beloved  Muppets  Kermit  and 
Elmo,  created  by  Maryland  alumnus  Jim  Hen- 
son. The  pair  appeared  with  Michael  Guillen, 
the  science  editor  for  ABC's  "Good  Morning 
America,"  on  Dec.  20,  1996. 


musicians  have  had  a role  in  occasions 
both  ceremonial  and  athletic.  It  was  men’s 
basketball  coach  “Lefty”  Driesell  who 
introduced  a rock  pep  band  to  the  games 
in  the  70s  to  stir  up  the  fans  who  crowd- 
ed into  Cole.  Coaches  and  players  may 
come  and  go,  but  one  voice  has  been  a 
constant  in  Cole  for  the  past  23  years: 
Johnny  Holliday,  the  “Voice  of  the  Terps.” 


1955  ANO  1956  PHOTOS  COURTESY  OF  UNIVERSITY  ARCHIVES 
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1965 

A sellout  crowd  gathered  in 
Cole  on  Jan.  30  to  watch 
DeMatha  Catholic  High 
School,  under  Coach  Morgan 
Wootten,  play  Power  Memor- 
ial of  New  York  City,  whose 
star  player  happened  to  be  a 
7-foot  center  named  Lew 
Alcindor,  later  known  as 
Kareem  Abdul-Jabbar  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Lakers.  DeMatha 
won  46-43,  handing  the 
future  hall-of-famer  the  only 
loss  of  his  high  school  career. 


1971 

On  Jan.  9,  in  what  has  been 
called  "the  slowdown  show- 
down," Maryland  beat  No.  2 
South  Carolina,  31-30,  after 
having  been  defeated  by  the 
Gamecocks  in  December, 
96-70.  That  away  game  had 
been  marred  by  racial  slurs 
directed  at  Maryland's  four 
African  American  players, 
including  Len  Elmore. 


1972 

The  largest  officially  recorded  crowd 
at  Cole  stands  at  15,287  on  Feb.  16  to 
watch  the  Maryland-North  Carolina 
overtime  game  which  ended  with  a 
79-77  victory  for  the  Terps  under 
Coach  "Lefty"  Driesell  (bottom  right). 


cuic  nuaicu  no  mol  i v 

Final  Four  with  a champi- 
onship game  that  many 
consider  one  of  the  most 
important  in  college 
basketball  history.  An 
underdog  team  from 
Texas  Western  (now 
Texas-EI  Paso)  that  only 
played  seven  black  play- 
ers defeated  an  all-white 
team  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  the  game 
forced  Southern  colleges  to  recruit  and  sign 
African  American  players,  effectively  ending 
segregation  in  the  sport.  The  return  of  the  Final 
Four  to  Cole  in  1970  gave  it  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  on-campus  arena  to  host  multi- 
ple Final  Fours. 


Holliday  has  called  the  play-by-play  that 
records  the  wins  and  losses  under  men’s 
basketball  coaches  from  Driesell  to  Gary 
Williams.  One  thing  is  for  certain:  Holli- 
day has  called  many  more  wins  than  losses 
in  Cole,  as  Maryland  teams  have  enjoyed  a 
3-to-l  victory  margin  on  their  home  floor. 

The  building  also  has  been  witness  to 
history  in  ways  large  and  small.  Just 


recently,  the  Honorable  Nelson  Mandela 
presented  the  2001  Anwar  Sadat  Lecture 
for  Peace  last  Nov.  14.  The  former  presi- 
dent of  South  Africa  enjoyed  a standing 
ovation  from  the  packed  house  before  he 
silenced  the  crowd  with  his  eloquent 
words. 

Now  that  Cole  has  concluded  its  final 
season  as  home  to  men’s  and  women’s  bas- 


ketball and  as  the  site  for  commencement 
ceremonies  and  other  gatherings,  it  may 
be  hard  to  imagine  this  drafty-in-winter, 
sweltering-in-spring  arena  as  brand, 
spanking  new. 

Yet  when  it  opened  47  years  ago,  only 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
City  surpassed  Cole  Student  Activities 
Building  (its  official  name)  as  the  East 
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1972 


The  United  States  and  the 
Peoples  Republic  of 
China  staged  a ping  pong 
match  in  a packed  Cole 
Field  House.  It  was  the 
first  athletic  competition 
between  the  two  nations. 


1974 


1977 

Fans  flocked  to  a 
concert  by  British 
rockers  Queen 
(Freddie  Mercury, 
left).  Over  the  years, 
Chuck  Berry,  Aretha 
Franklin,  Bruce 
Springsteen  and 
Frank  Zappa  were 
among  those  who 
made  Cole  rock. 

1974 

During  the  "Blue 
Elvis"  phase  of  his 
career,  Presley 
performed  two 
concerts  on  Sept. 

27  and  28  to 
packed  houses. 


1979 


Len  Elmore  '74  (far  left)  finished  his 
basketball  career  as  a center  for  Mary- 
land with  1,053  rebounds,  a record 
that  stands  today.  Elmore  went  on  to 
play  10  seasons  in  the  NBA  and  ABA, 
followed  by  a successful  career  as  an 
attorney  and  television  sports  com- 
mentator. The  final  home  game 

played  by  seniors 
Tom  McMillen  (far 
right)  and  Elmore 
ended  in  a 1 10-75 
victory  for  Mary- 
land against  rival 
Virginia.  Although 
unofficial,  many 
believe  more  than 
16,000  fans  may 
have  witnessed 
that  game. 


The  unranked  Terps 
came  from  behind  in 
the  final  seconds  to 
knock  off  top-ranked 
Notre  Dame  on  national 
television,  Jan.  27.  All 
told,  six  teams  would 
arrive  at  Cole  with  a No. 
1 ranking  and  suffer 
losses  to  the  Terps, 
including  Virginia  in 
1982  and  North  Carolina 
three  times,  in  1959, 
1995  and  1998.  On  Sun- 
day, Feb.  17,  2002,  Duke 
became  the  sixth  No.  1- 
ranked  team  to  tumble 
from  the  top. 


Coast’s  largest  indoor  sports  showplace. 
Today,  it  is  the  second-oldest  sports  arena 
in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference. 

Because  its  construction  was  more  akin 
to  an  amphitheater,  an  article  in  Balti- 
more’s Evening  Sun  boasted  of  its  design: 
“There’s  not  a single  pillar  or  post 
obstructing  the  view  from  any  part  of  the 
coliseum,  and  the  basketball  backboards 


are  made  of  glass.” 

The  building’s  first  test  was  the  open- 
ing night  men’s  basketball  game  between 
Maryland  and  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  which  the  Terps  won  67—55  before  a 
then-record  crowd  of  9,500.  Things  got 
off  to  a rocky  start  since  both  the  lights 
and  sound  system  failed,  causing  the 
Terps  to  enter  the  floor  sporting  their  new 


warm-up  suits  in  darkness  and  without 
fanfare.  In  the  46  seasons  since,  Maryland 
has  topped  Virginia  34  times  at  home. 
Fittingly,  the  final  game  of  the  Cole  era 
was  a matchup  between  the  two  ACC 
rivals  on  March  3,  2002.  It  ended  with  a 
1 12-92  Maryland  rout. 

In  1956,  the  building  was  dedicated  to 
William  Purington  Cole,  chair  of  the 
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1992 

On  Feb. 11,  14,500 
fans — an  ACC  record 
crowd  for  women's 
basketball — watched 
as  the  No.  1 Terrapins 
suffered  a heartbreak- 
ing loss,  75-74,  to 
No.  2 Virginia. 


1984 

The  Maryland  Terrapins 
won  the  ACC  Champi- 
onship Tournament 
twice — in  1958  and  1984. 


1991 

Cole  Field  Flouse  played 
host  to  one  of  the  best 
Washington,  D.C.,  high 
school  championship  games 
featuring  rivals  DeMatha 
and  Dunbar.  DeMatha's 
Vaughn  Jones  (left)  scores 
the  winning  basket  over 
future  Terp  Johnny  Rhodes 
of  Dunbar  in  a dramatic  72- 
71  come-from-behind  win. 
Rhodes  soon  shared  the 
court  with  another  DeMatha 
player,  Duane  Simpkins, 
who  became  his  teammate 
at  Maryland. 


1995 

Maryland's  win  over 
No.  1 North  Carolina, 
86-73,  on  Feb.  7 fea- 
tured the  Terps'  Joe 
Smith  (No.  32)  and 
Carolina's  Jerry 
Stackhouse  and 
Rasheed  Wallace,  all 
of  whom  were  first- 
round  picks  in  the 
NBA  draft  that  year. 


Board  of  Regents,  on  which  he  served  for 
25  years  and  led  for  12  years.  A civil  engi- 
neering graduate,  Cole  was  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  $3.3  million  structure 
that  was  five  years  in  the  planning,  two- 
and-a-half  years  in  construction  and  paid 
for  entirely  with  student  funds.  Back 
then,  smoking  was  allowed  in  the  new 
field  house.  How  times  change. 


In  the  intervening  years,  improve- 
ments have  been  made:  seating  capacity 
was  increased  to  14,500  and  electronic 
scoreboards  display  the  sound  level  of 
cheering  fans.  Anyone  who  has  been  wit- 
ness to  a men’s  basketball  event  in  Cole 
doesn’t  need  a scoreboard  to  know  that 
the  decibel  level  is,  in  a word,  deafening. 

Under  1 3-year  coach  Gary  Williams 


’69 — a former  Terrapin  player  and  team 
captain — Maryland  made  its  first  trip  to 
the  Final  Four  in  2001  and  won  its  first 
national  championship  in  2002.  As  we 
commemorate  Cole,  it’s  also  time  to  cele- 
brate the  future  as  the  Terps  prepare  to 
make  their  home  in  the  new  Comcast 
Center  beginning  next  season.  K39 
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1996 

It  was  formal  wear  rather  than 
athletic  garb  on  the  floor  of  Cole 
for  the  Prince  George's  County 
Tricentennial  celebration  on 
April  23  where, 
according  to  The 
Washington  Post, 
"2,000  celebrants 
in  tuxedos  and 
gowns  displayed 
the  impressive  new  wealth  and 
dazzling  diversity  of  Prince 
George's  County." 


1998 


umiyemitv  or  Maryland 

COLE  FIELD  HOUSE 

THUDS.  MOV.  5th  TPM  SHARP! 


An  aging  Bob 
Dylan  and  an 
ageless  Joni 
Mitchell  join 
together  for 
the  last  major 
concert  at  Cole, 
Nov.  5. 


2001 

Johnny  Holliday  enters  his  23rd  season 
as  play-by-play  announcer.  The  "Voice 
of  the  Terps"  has  called  more  than  600 
Maryland  basketball  games,  33  NCAA 
tournament  games  and  his  22nd  ACC 
tournament  in  2002.  Maryland  finished 
the  regular  season  with  an  average 
attendance  of  14,166 — that's  97.7  per- 
cent of  Cole's  capacity  of  14,500.  During 
the  last  seven  seasons,  the  Terps  have  achieved  six  or 
their  top  seven  single-season  home  attendance  averages 
in  history.  The  new  Comcast  Center  will  have  space  for 
17,100  fans. 


2000 


1997 

What  has  become  a 
nationwide  college 
basketball  event  to 
mark  the  start  of  the 
season  owes  its  origin 
to  Maryland's  colorful  coach  for  17  years, 

Charles  "Lefty"  Driesell.  He  began  "Midnight 
Madness"  in  October  1970  as  a publicity  gim- 
mick to  begin  practice  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  allowed  under  NCAA  rules.  In  1997,  the 
NCAA  embraced  the  concept  by  making  the  first 
day  of  practice  the  closest  Saturday  to  Oct.  15.  In 
Cole  and  elsewhere.  Midnight  Madness  features 
slam  dunk  contests,  giveaways,  music  and  more 
madness  for  fans  and  players  alike. 


2002 

Men's  basketball  earned  regular-season  ACC  titles  in 
1975,  1980  and  again  this  year.  Now,  the  men's  bas- 
ketball team  can  claim  what  no  other  team  in  Mary- 
land's history  can:  a national  championship.  Fittingly, 
the  team  took  the  title  in  Atlanta  on  April  1,  2002,  its 
2,002nd  game.  The  NCAA  title  banner  will  hang  from 
the  rafters  in  Cole  before  taking  a place  of  honor  in 
the  spanking  new  Comcast  Center  where  the  Terps 
will  take  the  floor  to  start  the  2002-03  season. 


WHAT'S  YOUR  FAVORITE  COLE  STORY? 


Chances  are  you  have  a story  about  Cole  Field  House  to  share.  Perhaps  it 
was  a particular  game,  a concert,  a speaker.  College  Park  would  like  to  hear 
readers'  remembrances  of  something  special  that  occurred  in  Cole.  Tell  us 
your  tale  in  100  words  or  less  by  May  15,  2002. 

Send  your  responses  to:  Cole  Memories,  College  Park  magazine,  2101 
Turner  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742  or  by 
e-mail  to:  cpmag@umd.edu.  We  will  share  some  of  the  stories  in  the 

summer  issue  of  the  magazine  as  well  as  in  College  Park  online.  Special  thanks  go  to  University  Archives  and  Intercollegiate 

Athletics  for  providing  background  information. 
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GLOBALIZATION  FROM  BOTHSIt 


ESOFTHE  BARRICADES  AFTER9-I I 


by  NEILTICKNER 


The  rubble  from  the  World 
Trade  Center  towers  may 
have  created  a small  road- 
block to  globalization — the 
large-scale  integration  of 
the  world’s  economies.  Or 
perhaps  it’s  just  a slight 
bump. To  advocates,  global- 
ization can  be  slowed 
down  but  is  hard  to  stop. 
Critics  see  danger  ahead. 

One  year  ago  in  Quebec,  it 
took  5,148  canisters  of  tear 
gas  and  903  rubber  bullets  to  map 
international  trade  policy.  As  dele- 
gates gathered  at  the  Summit  of  the 
Americas,  25,000  anti-globalization 
protesters  filled  the  streets.  Several 
thousand  policemen  faced  them 
across  barricades — armed  with  tear 
gas  and  rubber  bullets. 

A few  months  later  in  Genoa, 

Italy,  violence  escalated  again  at  a 
summit  of  the  G8  nations.  Another 
confrontation  was  developing  last 
September  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank 
prepared  to  meet  in  Washington, 

D.C.  The  meetings  never  took  place. 
The  assaults  on  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  Pentagon  intervened. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 

DAVID  HOLLENBACH 
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From  Barber’s  perspective,  “globalization’s 
current  architecture  breeds  anarchy,  nihilism 
and  violence.”  Too  often  it  undermines 
national  sovereignty  and  operates  outside 
international  oversight,  creating  a kind  of 
Wild  West  atmosphere. 


Now,  seven  months  later,  the  dust  clouds  from  the  September 
1 1th  terrorist  attacks  seem  to  have  settled  on  both  sides  of  the 
barricades.  At  a major  international  forum  last  January  in  New 
York  City,  the  mood  was  subdued.  Protesters  moved  gingerly. 
Delegates  fretted  about  vulnerabilities. 

Protesters,  corporations,  international  financial  institutions 
are  more  wary  now,  sorting  out  the  impacts  of  September  1 1th. 
Do  security  concerns  and  a worldwide  recession  challenge  the 
underpinnings  of  the  global  economy?  Should  an  attack  on  the 
World  Trade  Center  be  considered  a sword  thrust  at  the  belly  of 
international  trade  and  finance? 

"At  the  very  least,  9-11  may  cause  people  to  step  back  from 
the  sense  of  inevitability  that  has  surrounded  globalization,”  says 
political  scientist  Ken  Conca,  director  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Harrison  Program  on  the  Future  Global  Agenda.  The 
attacks  and  other  potential  setbacks  have  experts  across  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  spectrum  taking  globalization's  pulse,  moni- 
toring its  health. 


A Sobering  New  Look  at  Globalization 

September  11th  is  the  day  the  temple  fell — “the  temple  of 
free  enterprise,”  as  political  scientist  Benjamin  R.  Barber 
calls  it.  Those  precisely  aimed  jetliners  not  only  collapsed  the 
World  Trade  Center,  perhaps  the  nation's  premier  symbol  of 
Western  economic  power,  but  in  his  view  they  scored  a direct  hit 
on  the  mythology  of  globalization. 

" Terrorism  has  brought  the  age  of  innocence  to  a close,”  says 
Barber,  the  University  of  Maryland  Kekst  Professor  of  Civil  Soci- 
ety, the  University  System’s  Elkins  Professor  and  a principal  in 
the  university’s  Democracy  Collaborative.  Writing  after  the 
attacks  in  the  updated  edition  of  his  best-selling  book,  "Jihad 
vs.  Me  World,”  Barber  asks,  “How  can  the  myth  of  independence 
survive  September  1 1?”  America  is  vulnerable  to  terror  precisely 
because  it  is  so  interdependent , so  intricately  linked  to  global  net- 
works, he  argues.  Sophisticated  technological  and  economic  sys- 
tems are  “as  easy  to  paralyze  as  to  use.” 

From  Barber's  perspective,  “globalization's  current  architec- 
ture breeds  anarchy,  nihilism  and  violence.”  Too  often  it  under- 
mines national  sovereignty  and  operates  outside  international 
oversight,  creating  a kind  of  Wild  West  atmosphere.  He  com- 
pares the  global  economy  to  19th-century  America’s  weak  federal 
government.  Robber  barons  in  gilded  cities  and  desperados  in 
dusty  cow  towns  both  exploited  the  weaknesses  of  emerging 
communities. 

Even  though  financial  and  trade  institutions  today  imagine 
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they  benefit  from  this  “free-for-all”  trade  climate,  terrorists  also 
thrive  on  it.  Barber  warns.  They  exploit  both  porous  national 
borders  and  popular  discontent.  The  inescapable  cost  of  global- 
ization's injustices  and  inequities  is  that  no  nation  is  ever  again 
“likely  to  experience  untroubled  prosperity  and  plenty  unless 
others  are  given  the  same  opportunity.” 

In  the  long  run.  Barber  believes  democracy  offers  the  most 
powerful  weapon:  "Terrorism  always  begins  with  powerlessness, 
while  democracy  is  always  about  empowerment,”  he  says. 


A Corporate  Cautionary  Tale 

Martin  Gannon,  an  expert  in  cross-cultural  management, 

tells  a cautionary  tale — a true  story  that  carries  extra  mean- 
ing after  September  1 1th.  It’s  the  story  of  an  executive  in  a pow- 
erful U.S.  company  trying  to  conclude  a development  project  in 
India.  Deemed  risky  and  controversial,  the  project  faced  immense 
obstacles.  Then  it  began  to  unravel  in  a clash  of  cultures.  The 
executive  repeatedly  ignored  Indian  sensibilities  and  local  cus- 
toms, asserting  that  culture  didn't  matter.  In  the  end,  the  project 
did  go  through,  in  part  because  the  executive  changed  her 
approach  and  acknowledged  culture’s  impact. 

“Things  like  culture  and  borders  still  matter  and  we  ignore 
them  at  our  own  risk,”  says  Gannon,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Global  Business  at  the  Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business.  "I 
think  we  ought  to  live  in  a win-win  world.  After  9-1 1 people  are 
starting  to  realize  that  a heavy  hand  weighs  down  international 
business.” 

It's  a message  that  corporations  began  to  absorb  even  before  the 
attacks.  For  example,  it  used  to  be  that  executives  in  many  corpo- 
rations rose  through  the  ranks  domestically  before  they  ever 
stepped  onto  the  international  stage.  Now  the  reverse  is  often  true. 
Only  after  several  years  abroad  can  an  executive  advance  to  the  top. 

In  the  past  several  months,  Gannon  says  he  has  detected  a 
“worried  mindset”  among  corporations.  “Managers  like  to  invest 
in  nations  that  have  stable  governments  and  are  American  allies," 
he  says.  “Now  they’re  less  certain  about  allegiances  and  think 
even  more  carefully  about  risks.” 

When  the  World  Economic  Forum  met  in  New  York  City  last 
January,  The  New  York  Times  described  the  delegates  as  “obsessed 
with  their  endless  vulnerabilities.”  Contrast  this  with  the  mood 
at  the  organization's  meeting  several  years  earlier;  there,  speakers 
warned  globalization  holdouts  to  “climb  aboard  the  moving 
train”  before  it  left  the  station. 

Even  so,  Gannon  does  not  think  the  United  States  and  other 
major  globalization  players  will  pull  back,  largely  because 


expanding  trade  still  makes  a lot  of  economic  sense.  “But  every- 
one has  to  remember  that  globalization  is  not  inevitable,”  he 
says.  “We  were  headed  this  way  before  World  War  I.  The  war 
stopped  it.  Globalization  could  be  stopped  again.” 


Shaken,  Stirred,  But  Not  Deterred 

Peter  Morici  doesn’t  put  much  stock  in  “mindsets.”  An  inter- 
national economist  in  the  university’s  Robert  FI.  Smith 
School  of  Business,  he  focuses  more  on  long-term  interests.  For 
instance,  he  doesn’t  take  the  jittery  mood  of  the  World  Economic 
Forum  delegates  too  seriously.  “That  forum  is  like  a renaissance 
weekend — you  think  big  thoughts  and  then  on  Monday  you  get 
back  to  business.” 

In  this  case,  getting  back  to  business  means  finding  ways  to 
adapt  global  trade  and  finance  to  the  new  realities.  “Globaliza- 
tion won’t  die  because  of  this  terrorist  threat,”  he  says.  “It’s  a 
challenge,  but  people  will  find  a way  to  deal  with  it.”  Fie  is  con- 
fident of  globalization’s  benefits  and  that  global  players  will  pro- 
tect their  long-term  interests. 

Rather  than  cut  back  on  international  trade,  Morici  predicts 
corporations  will  increase  security  around  their  international 
business  dealings.  It  will  just  become  another  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. “Trade  is  already  tightly  monitored,  so  it  won’t  be  that  hard 
to  tighten  up,”  he  says.  One  approach  will  be  to  seal  and  certify 
product  shipments  as  they  are  packed.  “This  is  already  happening 
in  spots  and  it  won’t  add  that  much  to  shipping  costs,”  he  says. 
"Customs  can’t  do  the  job  itself.  Most  trucks  from  Canada  sail 
through  the  border  anyway.  This  will  help.” 

Morici  believes  security  will  also  be  a prime  factor  in  corpo- 
rate decisions  about  where  to  locate  new  production  and  office 
facilities.  “The  search  for  less  expensive  labor  is  constant.  But 
those  countries  perceived  as  havens  for  cheap  labor  won’t  be  per- 
ceived as  safe  places,”  he  says.  “Countries  that  make  themselves 
safe  will  get  the  investments.” 

I.  M.  Destler,  a trade  policy  expert  in  the  university’s  School 
of  Public  Affairs,  agrees.  “The  powerful  forces  that  have  driven 
globalization  will  continue,”  he  says.  “I’m  certain  international 
transactions  will  cost  more,  but  not  enough  to  fundamentally 
change  profitability.  It  will  be  like  an  added  tax.” 
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Shake,  Rattle,  But  Still  on  a Roll 

Even  if  fears,  uncertainty  and  new  costs  have  not  rattled  glob- 
alization players,  the  September  1 1th  attacks  did  shake  the 
U.S.  economy,  hastening  a slide  into  recession.  A worldwide 
recession  followed.  Then  the  Argentine  economy  collapsed  as  the 
new  year  began.  Still,  a number  of  trade  experts  don’t  expect 
these  setbacks  to  have  much  impact  on  the  pace  of  globalization. 

Morici  predicts  the  attacks  won’t  hurt  the  U.S.  economy  as 
much  as  initially  expected.  He  figures  it  will  knock  one-half  of  a 
percentage  point  off  the  U.S.  gross  domestic  product,  or  more 
than  $50  billion.  This  translates  into  a "small  loss  in  our  stan- 
dard of  living,”  he  says.  “We’ll  be  spending  on  burglar  alarms 
rather  than  steak."  This  smaller-than-expected  loss  should  also 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  worldwide  recession. 

As  for  Argentina,  its  failing  economy  could  potentially  slow 
the  pace  of  globalization  in  a couple  of  ways.  Because  it  defaulted 
on  its  international  debt,  investors  could  tighten  up  and  take 
fewer  risks  in  general.  Also,  Argentina’s  moves  towards  protec- 
tionist trade  policies  could  influence  other  nations  to  raise  their 
own  barriers. 

Arvind  Panagariya,  a trade  expert  who  co-directs  the  universi- 
ty’s Center  for  International  Economics,  says  it’s  too  early  to  pre- 
dict the  outcome  in  Argentina.  “But  the  general  reaction  to  these 
crises  has  been  to  open  up  rather  than  close,”  he  says,  pointing  to 
the  economic  derailment  in  South  Korea,  Thailand  and  Indonesia 
five  years  ago.  "Not  one  of  them  has  even  introduced  controls  on 
investors'  ability  to  move  money  in  and  out  of  the  country,  let 
alone  on  trade.” 

The  slow-motion  unraveling  of  Argentina's  economy  helped 
lessen  the  impact  of  this  crisis  on  other  vulnerable  countries,  says 
Destler,  since  world  markets  saw  it  coming.  But  investors  also 
took  the  news  better  this  time.  “They  seem  to  have  gained 
sophistication,  to  have  a greater  ability  to  differentiate  between 
these  situations.”  Less  certain  is  how  other  heavily  indebted 
countries  will  react  in  policy  terms.  “It’s  not  clear  yet  how  will- 
ing they  will  be  to  follow  the  [International  Monetary  Fund’s] 
tough  economic  prescriptions  after  what  happened  in  Argentina," 
Destler  says.  "It  could  harm  the  appeal  of  globalization.” 

Other  nations  will  find  it  difficult,  however,  to  follow 
Argentina’s  lead  and  raise  trade  barriers,  according  to  Morici. 

"It’s  not  easy  going  protectionist,”  he  says.  "If  one  country  takes  a 
protectionist  stance,  another  moves  in  to  grab  the  business.  It’s 
pay  or  play.” 

In  a bit  of  reverse  psychology,  the  terror  attacks  and  the  eco- 
nomic hits  that  followed  may  actually  help  advance  international 
trade  to  a new  level,  some  experts  say.  Last  November,  the  World 
Trade  Organization  held  a ministerial  conference  in  Doha,  Qatar. 
The  delegates  agreed  to  launch  a new  round  of  trade  negotia- 


tions— a three-year  effort  to  reach  a new  set  of  international 
accords.  “The  impact  of  9-1 1 has  been  a key  factor  in  the  launch 
of  the  Doha  Round,”  says  Panagariya.  "There  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  bent  over  backwards  to  launch  this 
round  to  show  it  will  stay  on  the  liberal  trade  road." 


New  Face  of  Protest 

Anti-globalization  protesters  cautiously  resurfaced  last  Janu- 
ary as  the  World  Economic  Forum  prepared  to  meet  in  New 
York  City.  Immediately  after  the  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter, large-scale  demonstrations  and  confrontations  had  been 
unthinkable.  The  movement  was  virtually  frozen.  But  January 
was  unusually  warm  in  New  York — perfect  conditions  for  a thaw. 
A few  days  before  the  meeting,  one  activist  group  called  the 
planned  protests  the  first  major  test  of  the  anti-globalization 
movement  since  September  1 1th. 

City  officials  promised  to  enforce  strict  security  measures.  Few 
protesters  were  in  a mood  for  street  battles.  By  the  time  everyone 
went  home,  there  had  been  many  arrests,  but  no  violence.  The 
group’s  final  verdict:  all  sides  had  been  on  their  best  behavior. 
One  protest  leader  even  described  the  atmosphere  as  "festive.” 
“The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is  challenge  the  New  York 
Police  Department — those  guys  are  heroes,”  says  Mark  Lichbach, 
a University  of  Maryland  political  scientist  who  studies  the  anti- 
globalization movement.  “But  all  this  is  temporary."  How  long 
will  it  take  the  movement  to  regain  its  momentum?  Lichbach 
answers  with  a question  of  his  own:  “How  long  will  it  take  the 
public  to  tire  of  the  focus  on  terrorism?" 

Despite  the  potential  implications  of  September  1 1th  for  the 
future  of  globalization,  Lichbach  says  the  attack  on  the  World 
Trade  Center  should  be  seen  as  a strike  against  American  and 
Western  power — not  as  a direct  reaction  against  globalization. 
"The  protest  movement  is  a much  more  serious  challenge  to 
globalization  than  9-1 1,”  he  says.  “Protesters  with  specific  griev- 
ances are  more  likely  to  influence  policy”  than  terrorists  aiming 
attacks  broadly  at  Western  influences. 

The  eight-year  history  of  the  anti-globalization  movement 
offers  evidence  of  its  impact.  “International  corporations  have 
made  changes  in  working  conditions,"  Lichbach  says.  "It  has  also 
affected  the  way  the  World  Bank  and  World  Trade  Organization 
go  about  their  business.  Civil  society  groups  have  gotten  a foot  in 
the  door.  They’re  not  outsiders  the  way  they  were  10  years  ago.” 
Then  there’s  the  impact  protests  might  have  on  what  is  some- 
times called  “scapegoating  services.”  When  financial  institutions 
like  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  or  IMF,  lend  money  to 
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financially  struggling  nations,  the  money  usually  comes  with 
strings  attached.  Borrowers  must  promise  to  make  deep  econom- 
ic reforms.  But  these  measures  are  often  unpopular,  creating 
hardships  on  citizens.  To  deflect  citizen  anger,  leaders  can  blame 
the  lending  institutions  for  any  economic  suffering  caused  by  the 
reforms. 

“The  international  institutions  willingly  play  the  scapegoat, 
providing  political  cover  to  governments  that  must  take  unpopu- 
lar steps,”  says  Melissa  Thomas,  a lawyer,  political  economist  and 
associate  director  of  the  university's  Center  for  Institutional 
Reform  and  the  Informal  Sector.  “But  with  the  international 
protests,  the  cost  of  that  service  might  be  getting  steeper  for 
them." 

Thomas  believes  much  of  the  anger  directed  against  interna- 
tional institutions  by  anti-globalization  protesters  is  often  mis- 
placed. "The  IMF  may  not  always  be  right  in  its  recommenda- 
tions, but  to  some  extent  I believe  protesters  assign  all  the 
consequences  of  financial  crises  to  the  IMF,"  she  says.  “It  s very 
odd  that  anti-globalization  protesters  don't  ever  allocate  any 


Morici  believes  security  will  also  be  a prime 
factor  in  corporate  decisions  about  where  to 
locate  new  production  and  office  facilities. 
“The  search  for  less  expensive  labor  is  con- 
stant. But  those  countries  perceived  as  havens 
for  cheap  labor  won’t  be  perceived  as  safe 
places,”  he  says.  “Countries  that  make  them- 
selves safe  will  get  the  investments.” 


responsibility  to  governments  for  financial  mismanagement. 
As  one  economist  puts  it,  we  might  as  well  blame  doctors  for 
causing  illness  because  they're  always  in  the  company  of  sick 
people.” 

In  the  same  way,  Destler,  the  trade  expert,  says  internation- 
al corporations  have  often  “gotten  a bum  rap."  For  example, 
though  international  corporations  sometimes  pay  wages  to 
their  overseas  workers  at  rates  dramatically  lower  than  in  the 
United  States,  he  says  the  corporations  often  pay  more  than 
local  companies.  "The  international  corporations  actually  raise 
the  average  wages  for  workers  in  these  countries,"  he  says. 


Back  to  Business-as-Usual? 

The  architecture  of  globalization  appears  to  have  withstood 
September’s  seismic  tremors.  In  the  short  run  at  least,  advo- 
cates consider  the  system’s  foundations  and  structural  supports 
intact.  Of  course,  new  attacks  still  have  the  potential  to  weaken 
the  system.  Business  has  continued,  though  it  hasn't  quite  been 
business-as-usual.  Global  players  don't  talk  as  confidently,  but 
their  poise  may  be  returning.  New  security  measures  will  proba- 
bly become  routine,  without  breaking  the  bank. 

As  the  fear  of  terror  fades,  pressure  from  the  protest  move- 
ment will  probably  intensify  again,  with  protesters  rediscovering 
their  voices.  But  the  images  of  September  1 1th  will  linger.  On 
both  sides  of  the  barricades,  business-as-usual  may  never  be  quite 
the  same. 
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BY  DANIEL  CUSICK 

In  a world  envisioned  by 
University  President  C.D.  Mote 
Jr.,  the  doors  of  the  globe’s 
emerging  economies — from 
Bangkok  to  Beijing,  Taipei  to 
Tokyo — will  swing  open  as  the 
bell  of  technological  innovation 
rings  louder  from  U.S.  shores, 
and  particularly  from  American 
colleges  and  universities. 
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Dan  Mote  remembers  well  the  day  the  world  shrank  before 
his  very  eyes.  He  was  19  or  20,  an  aspiring  engineer  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  when  a classmate 
told  a story  that,  to  Mote,  brought  global  economics  into  crystal 
clear  focus. 

The  story,  from  a Chinese  exchange  student  and  acquaintance 
of  Mote’s,  involved  the  student’s  father  who  had  bought  an  air- 
craft carrier  from  a Japanese  shipyard  and  commandeered  it  to 
the  shores  of  bustling  Hong  Kong. 

The  man  had  no  intention  of  fighting  a war  with  the  World 
War  II-era  ship.  Mote  recalls.  He  planned  to  sell  its  navigation 
equipment  and  engine  parts  on  the  emerging  markets  of  Asia. 
Then  he  would  melt  down  the  carrier’s  giant  steel  hull  and  col- 
lect a small  fortune  off  scrap  metal. 

“We  were  studying  materials  science  at  the  time,  and  here  was 
this  student  talking  about  melting  down  an  aircraft  carrier  in 
Hong  Kong,”  Mote  recalls  with  a smile.  “That  was  really  kind  of 
a sharp  experience  for  me.  It  got  me  thinking  broadly  right 
away.  ” 

Today,  a half-century  later,  Mote  continues  to  dream  about  the 
promise  of  developing  economies,  so  much  so  that  his  three-year 
presidency  at  Maryland  has  been  defined  as  much  by  his  work  in 
the  global  arena  as  any  other  measure,  a remarkable  claim  given 
the  university’s  rise  in  stature — as  a teaching  institution,  as  a 
center  for  research  and  most  recently  as  an  athletic  overachiever. 

In  2001  alone,  Mote  initiated  or  strengthened  research  part- 
nerships with  institutions  in  more  than  a half-dozen  foreign 
nations,  most  notably  China,  Russia,  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Thai- 
land and  the  former  Soviet  republics  of  Kazakhstan  and  Uzbek- 
istan. 

He  is  guiding  the  development  of  a research  park  in  College 
Park  to  be  shared  by  the  university,  U.S.  and  international  com- 
panies, and  the  Chinese  government's  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  20,000-square-foot  park  will  be  China’s  first 
government-sponsored  research  center  outside  the  Asian  main- 
land and  a major  boon  for  Chinese-American  collaboration  on 
subjects  ranging  from  microelectronics  to  macroeconomics. 

In  Kazakhstan  and  Uzbekistan,  university  researchers  are 
guiding  farmers  through  tenuous  food-supply  and  crop-manage- 
ment situations  that  threaten  to  leave  millions  of  people  hungry 
and  further  destabilize  the  region  considered  an  important  gate- 
way between  Central  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  Taiwan,  the  university  has  entertained  the  role  of  peace- 
maker as  that  province’s  president,  Chen  Shui-Bai,  asked  Mote  to 
help  facilitate  people-to-people  communication  between  Tai- 
wanese officials  and  those  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  where  ten- 
sions persist  as  Taiwan  seeks  greater  independence  from  Commu- 
nist China. 

At  any  time  during  his  travels  abroad,  Mote  may  don  the  hat 


of  trade  representative,  foreign  aid  administrator  or  conciliator 
between  adversaries,  ever  mindful  that  the  impression  he  leaves 
around  the  world  reflects  back  upon  the  university,  the  state  of 
Maryland  and,  to  some  extent,  the  United  States. 

That’s  a broad  agenda  for  a university  president,  but  such  is 
the  multi-faceted  role  of  a globalized  university.  Mote  says,  one 
driven  by  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  across  boundaries  of 
geography,  politics,  culture  and  race.  "In  short,”  he  says,  “the 
work  of  research  universities  cuts  a wide  swath  through  the  glob- 
al issues  of  our  time.”  How  and  where  the  university  applies  its 
knowledge  and  know-how  has  everything  to  do  with  Mote’s 
vision  of  what  a first-rate  educational  institution  should  be. 

EXPERTISE  APPLIED  BROADLY,  COHESIVELY 

If  the  University  of  Maryland  has  a hand  to  offer  the  developing 
world,  it  is  one  of  unparalleled  expertise,  given  the  range  of  fields 
represented  by  Maryland  scientists  and  scholars.  Much  of  the 
university’s  global  work  to  date  has  been  in  agriculture  and  natu- 
ral resource  management.  But  there  is  growing  demand,  officials 
say,  for  assistance  with  business  development,  urban  planning, 
engineering,  government  reform,  and  a most  critical  need  in 
many  countries,  information  technology. 

While  institutions  like  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Monetary  Fund  have  long  offered  financial  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  boost  developing  countries  into  the  modern  age,  officials 
now  understand  it  is  only  through  the  hands-on  work  of  scien- 
tists and  educators — sharing  their  knowledge  directly  with  peers 
in  the  developing  world — that  countries  wanting  to  make  such  a 
transition  can  do  so. 

Maryland,  by  virtue  of  its  size,  strength  and  proximity  to  the 
political  capital  of  the  Western  world,  is  well  suited  to  fulfill 
those  needs,  and  indeed  has  a responsibility  to  do  so,  university 
officials  say.  “Many  of  these  countries  are  very  eager  to  move  for- 
ward, but  they  aren't  necessarily  aware  of  what  it  requires  to  do 
that,”  says  Mote.  “We  as  a community  of  experts  can  help  them 
to  get  there.” 

For  nations  set  back  by  poverty,  war,  famine  or  political  insta- 
bility, partnering  with  an  educational  institution  like  Maryland 
can  lead  to  integrated  approaches  to  complex  issues — such  as 
food  supply  or  technology  transfer — that  otherwise  might  receive 
piecemeal  attention  from  agencies  that  don’t  work  together  or 
share  common  goals. 

Officials  also  note  that  universities  bring  to  the  developing 
world  something  that  many  private  companies  don’t — a more 
palatable  set  of  objectives  to  foreign  leaders  and  certain  political 
or  religious  groups.  While  universities  like  Maryland  are  eager  to 
tap  the  knowledge  of  top  scientists  in  a country  like  China  or 
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Just  as  with  matters  of  diplomacy,  formal  pronouncements  are  key  to 
establishing  relationships  abroad.  Here,  Mote  offers  a toast  to  the 
mayor  of  Bukhara,  Uzbekistan  before  sitting  down  to  lunch. 


Russia,  they  aren’t  necessarily  looking  for  new  markets  to  sell 
products  or  to  extract  resources  from  host  countries  in  the  form 
of  labor  or  natural  resources. 

This  is  an  important  distinction,  even  between  universities 
and  multinational  organizations  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
IMF,  which  have  been  criticized  for  working  on  behalf  of  West- 
ern companies  that  seek  to  exploit  emerging  economies  without 
giving  due  attention  to  human  rights,  environmental  conditions 
and  the  erosion  of  cultural  identity. 

Where  public  universities  and  private  interests  do  intersect. 
Mote  says,  is  in  the  broader  realm  of  economic  development.  As 
the  state  of  Maryland  continues  to  invest  in  its  growing  informa- 
tion technology  sector,  the  university  can  play  a key  role  by  offer- 
ing prospective  international  companies  and  investors  a world- 
class  research  institution.  But  that  only  happens  if  the  university 
develops  solid  working  relationships  with  foreign  governments, 
something  Mote  sees  as  mutually  beneficial  for  his  own  faculty, 
for  legislators  in  Annapolis  and  for  high-tech  workers  from  Balti- 
more to  Bahrain. 


THE  PROMISE  OF 
UZBEKISTAN 


Take  the  university’s  work  in 
Uzbekistan,  an  arid  former  Soviet 
republic  of  24  million  people 
that  shares  important  cultural, 
religious  and  economic  ties  with 
the  Middle  East,  including  a 
population  that  is  88  percent 
Muslim.  Since  2000,  Maryland 
faculty  members  have  been  work- 
ing under  a U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment grant  to  establish  an  agri- 
cultural extension  service  for 
Uzbek  farmers  who  comprise  44 
percent  of  the  country’s  work 
force  and  generate  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  wealth.  The  program 
incorporates  basic  training  in 
crop  and  livestock  management 
as  well  as  more  advanced  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  economics 
and  technology  applications  to  farming  problems. 

Tom  Fretz,  dean  of  the  university’s  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources,  says  the  university’s  involvement  in  Uzbek- 
istan and  neighboring  Kazakhstan  comes  at  a critical  time  as  the 
region  seeks  to  shed  its  communist  past  while  maintaining  sta- 
bility as  the  “Silk  Road"  trade  corridor  between  the  Middle  East 
and  Central  Asia. 

“There  are  costs  associated  with  it  [for  the  university],  but  I 
think  the  benefits  far  outweigh  the  costs,”  Fretz  says.  “What  will 
make  this  a better  world  is  when  people  have  food  on  their  table, 
when  their  children  are  well  educated,  and  when  they  have  a reli- 
able source  of  income. 

"It's  a natural  place  for  us  to  be,”  he  adds,  “to  see  if  we  can 
implement  a program,  evaluate  it,  and  then  determine  the 
impacts  of  it.  Because  the  impacts  can  be  really  significant.” 

Uzbek  officials  hold  equally  high  hopes  for  the  partnership, 
says  Alexander  Ahmedov,  the  country's  Washington,  D.C. -based 
consul,  even  proposing  the  creation  of  an  online  degree  program 
to  be  jointly  run  by  the  Uzbek  University  and  the  University  of 
Maryland.  A degree  from  such  an  institution  “would  be  very  rec- 
ognizable and  one  could  use  it  in  any  country,”  Ahmedov  says. 

As  a gesture  of  continued  cooperation  between  the  university 
and  Uzbekistan,  Mote  last  fall  presented  Uzbek  President  Islam 
Abduganievich  Karimov  with  the  University  of  Maryland  Presi- 
dential Citation,  bestowing  institutional  honors  upon  the  foreign 
leader. 
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GLOBALIZATION'S  TWO-WAY  STREET 

The  benefits  derived  from  a globalized  university,  while  felt  most 
immediately  in  the  developing  world,  are  often  reaped  at  home  as 
well.  During  a visit  to  Hefei,  China  in  the  fall  of  2000,  Mote 
delivered  a message  to  faculty  and  students  at  that  country’s  Uni- 
versity of  Science  and  Technology  advocating  the  removal  of  polit- 
ical and  cultural  barriers  in  order  to  build  a new  “Knowledge 
Economy"  that  will  serve  Eastern  and  Western  interests  alike. 

“For  the  first  time,  something  we  can  neither  see  nor  touch — 
knowledge  and  information — is  becoming  even  more  valuable 
than  physical  resources  like  land,  gold  and  oil,”  Mote  told  the 
Chinese  audience.  “In  fact,”  he  added,  “I  claim  that  the  research 
university  powers  the  knowledge  economy  in  the  same  way  that 
electricity  powered  the  industrial  revolution” — through  basic 
research,  work  force  training  and  “by  fostering  an  entrepreneurial 
culture  that  is  essential  to  the  development  of  new  knowledge- 
based  industries.” 

The  Chinese  audience,  including  the  cabinet-level  Minister  of 
Science  and  Technology,  took  the  Maryland  message  to  heart. 

One  year  later,  the  Beijing  government  chose  the  University  of 
Maryland  as  the  site  of  its  first  research  park  outside  of  China 
that  will  produce  some  of  the  first-ever  collaborative  work 
between  Chinese  government  scientists  and  their  U.S.  counter- 
parts. 

The  planned  research  park  is  a crowning  achievement  for 
Mote  and  the  university,  as  it  represents  a major  opening  up  of 
Chinese  science,  which  has  traditionally  been  cloaked  in  a veil  of 
Cold  War  secrecy.  Mote  refers  to  such  breakthroughs  as  “pulling 


the  big  levers,"  and  arguably  none  is  bigger  than  China,  the 
world's  largest  remaining  and  most  powerful  communist  state. 

“It’s  a remarkable  thing,”  Mote  says.  “The  Chinese  [govern- 
ment] will  train  people  here  in  College  Park,  they  will  learn 
about  U.S.  business  programs  and  trade  policies.  They  will  learn 
about  our  history,  our  culture  and  our  way  of  life.  And  we  will  no 
doubt  learn  from  them  as  well." 

China’s  former  communist  ally,  Russia,  also  has  warmed  to  the 
idea  of  expanding  research  opportunities  with  Maryland  scien- 
tists in  areas  of  space  science,  agriculture,  information  technology 
and  distance  education.  The  Maryland-Russia  relationship  traces 
its  roots  to  the  establishment  of  the  East- West  Space  Science 
Center,  a unit  of  the  College  of  Computer,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences,  more  than  a decade  ago. 

In  1993,  the  Maryland-based  center  played  a critical  early  role 
in  developing  with  Russian  scientists  and  NASA  the  blueprints  for 
the  now  orbiting  International  Space  Station.  More  recently,  the 
center’s  researchers  have  focused  on  improving  satellite  technology 
and  telecommunications  across  the  expansive  former  Soviet  empire. 


While  educational  partnerships  are  formalized  at  cabinet-  and 
ministry-level  government  offices  (above  right),  they  are 
intended  to  benefit  people  at  the  grass  roots.  Below,  Mote 
(left,  center)  visits  a neighborhood  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
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TECHNOLOGY  AS 
GLOBALIZATION  DRIVER 

When  Don  Riley  came  to 
Maryland  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1998  to  head 
the  university’s  Office  of 
Information  Technology,  he 
was  drawn  by  the  university’s 
potential  as  a hub  for  comput- 
er networking  in  the  greater 
Washington,  D.C.,  region. 

His  mandate  was  to 
improve  the  university’s  net- 
working capabilities  via  the 
Internet  to  government  agen- 
cies, peer  educational  institu- 
tions and  other  research  firms 
and  organizations  operating  in 
the  area.  That  initiative  bore 
fruit  last  year  as  members  of 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Crossroads  began  transferring  large  and  com- 
plex data  sets  and  other  information  across  fiber  optic  lines.  But 
Riley’s  work  is  hardly  finished.  Today  he  is  working  as  Mote’s 
technology  ambassador  to  extend  the  same  high-speed,  high-vol- 
ume connections  from  College  Park  to  Singapore,  Hong  Kong, 
the  Netherlands  and  even  infrastructure-poor  Uzbekistan. 

“We  had  a vision  of  what  we  can  do,  and  we  re  starting  to 
achieve  that,”  he  says  of  the  Internet  Educational  Equal  Access 
Foundation,  a group  of  technology  innovators  from  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  California,  Washington  and  Hawaii  who  are  leading 
the  charge  for  global  high-speed  Internet. 

"When  you  talk  about  the  global  economy,  [computer]  net- 
work access  is  at  the  core  of  so  much  of  that,”  Riley  adds.  “The 
only  way  [a  developing  country]  can  provide  a truly  modern  edu- 
cation is  to  put  technology  and  Internet  access  at  the  heart  of  it. 
They  know  that,  but  they  just  don’t  have  the  infrastructure  to 
make  it  happen.” 

In  countries  where  the  university  has  offered  to  help  bring 
Internet  and  other  advanced  technologies  to  the  classroom, 
enthusiasm  is  nearly  brimming  over,  as  in  Uzbekistan  where  offi- 
cials are  holding  firm  to  the  promise  of  a “virtual”  University  of 
Maryland  where  Uzbek  students  could  take  courses  and  possibly 
even  complete  their  degrees. 

Mote  shares  optimism  for  the  university’s  international  reach 
by  way  of  the  digital  revolution,  though  he  cautions  that  virtual 
universities  won't  pop  up  overnight,  even  in  countries  with  the 
necessary  telecommunications  systems  to  send  and  receive  elec- 
tronic information. 


Among  the  challenges  facing 
such  proposals  are  whether  stu- 
dents in  the  developing  world 
are  prepared  for  American-style 
college  work,  as  well  as  overcom- 
ing language  and  cultural  barri- 
ers that  pose  special  challenges 
in  any  educatinal  setting,  and 
especially  one  involving  distance 
learning. 

LONG-RANGE  VISION, 
SHORT-RANGE  GOALS 

In  the  immediate  future,  Mote 
says  he  wants  to  continue  engag- 
ing foreign  leaders  in  the  possi- 
bility of  research  collaborations, 
as  he  has  with  the  Chinese.  He 
would  also  like  to  bring  greater 
awareness  to  global  issues  on  the  College  Park  campus  by  estab- 
lishing a new  center  devoted  entirely  to  international  studies  and 
the  advancement  of  international  students,  faculty  and  research 
fellows  at  Maryland. 

“We  have  a certain  unfair  advantage  in  that  we  re  located  here 
in  this  Baltimore-Washington  corridor  where  so  many  of  our 
nation’s  premier  research  agencies  are  located,  he  says.  “This  fact 
gets  a lot  of  attention  in  the  countries  I visit  now.  People  know 
where  we  are,  and  they  want  to  come  be  a part  of  this  thriving 
research  community.” 

Though  already  a popular  avenue  for  many  Maryland  stu- 
dents, Mote  also  wants  to  expand  learning  and  research  opportu- 
nities abroad  for  both  undergraduates  and  graduates,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  university's  work  promotes  the  health  and 
stability  of  the  host  country. 

“It’s  very  important  that  the  College  Park  community  see  this 
international  mission  as  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  university,”  says 
Mote.  “There  are  just  too  many  things  going  on  out  there  for  us 
to  stay  on  top  of,  and  they  are  particularly  important  if  we  re 
going  to  remain  in  the  top  tier  of  public  research  institutions." 

And  who  knows?  Such  international  experience  might  change 
a young  Maryland  student’s  view  of  his  or  her  place  in  the  world. 
It  can  happen  in  the  blink  of  an  eye.  Just  ask  Dan  Mote,  who  still 
dreams  of  that  aircraft  carrier  changing  from  a post-war  relic  into 
a promise  for  a new  Asia.  1391 
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3.  MID-AMERICA  STOPOVER 
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Before  the  Terp  T-shirt  comes  home  to 
Maryland  for  sale  at  a local  retailer, 
chances  are  it  first  travels  to  Big  10  or 
Big  12  country,  the  American  Mid- 
west. There,  workers  stamp  on  hun- 
dreds of  schools'  logos,  then  sort  the 
Stanford,  Ohio  State  and  Michigan 
shirts  from  the  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
Carolina  shirts.  From  there,  Terp  T's 
are  trucked  east  to  local  markets. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JENNIFER  PAUL 
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4.  RED-ZONE  RETAIL 


Terp  T-shirts  fill  the  racks  in  College 
Park,  and  they  are  easily  obtained  in 
points  north  as  far  as  Baltimore  and 
west  to  Hagerstown  and  even  Cumber- 
land. But  go  south  of  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Terp  T's  will  compete  for  shelf  space 
against  the  likes  of  Georgetown,  Virginia  and 
Virginia  Tech.  North  of  the  state  line,  and 
you'll  find  retailers  stocking  apparel  for  Penn 
State,  Penn  and  Temple.  For  each  officially 
licensed  collegiate  product  sold,  the  universi- 
ty collects  a royalty  of  8 percent  of  the  item's 
retail  value. 
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2.  PUTTING  IT  TOGETHER 


Perhaps  you  thought  all  Terp  T's  were  born 
right  here  in  College  Park.Think  again,  oh  naive 
fan.  Most  collegiate  apparel  originates  in  factories 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  miles  from  the 
school  or  team  it  promotes.  Much  of  the  name- 
brand clothing  sold  in  the  United  States,  collegiate 
and  non-collegiate,  is  manufactured  in  factories  in 
Asia,  Mexico  and  Latin  America.  "Made  in  U.S.A." 
products  often  come  from  Texas,  the  Carolinas 
and  other  Deep  South  states. 
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BY  RACHEL  COHEN  and  DANIEL  CUSICK 


HOW  FAR  DOES  THE  MARYLAND  TERP  ROAM? 

If  you  see  the  chesty  mascot  emblazoned  on 


J 


A 


WORLD 


a T-shirt  in  California,  you  might  say,  “Now 


that  Terp’s  got  legs.”  But  as  the  University^ 
of  Maryland  gains  even  broader  exposure 
with  the  post-season  success  of  its  football 
and  basketball  teams,  College  Park  set  out  to 
discover  just  how  far  the  official  Maryland 
athletics  logo  travels — fromYfactory  to 
fan — within  the  global  economy.  ▼ 
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1.  BEFORE  WE  BEGIN,  A WORD  ON  LABOR  STANDARDS 

Companies  that  produce  Terp  wear  and  other  licensed  collegiate 
apparel  operate  under  tight  scrutiny  to  ensure  that  shirts,  hats 
and  other  apparel  are  manufactured  in  safe,  clean  factories  and 
that  employees  earn  fair  wages  for  their  work.  Several  organiza- 
tions exist  to  monitor  conditions  in  apparel  factories  worldwide, 


V 


including  the  Fair  Labor  Association,  which  claims  membership 
by  160  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  including  Maryland. 


Just  as  Terp  athletes  travel  far  and  wide 
to  meet  their  competition,  so  too  do  Terp 
T-shirts,  which  are  growing  popular 
among  non-Marylanders  who  last  year 
contracted  "Fridge  Fever"  while  following 
the  Terps'  nationally  ranked  football  team. 
Last  January's  Orange  Bowl  found 
Miami's  Pro  Player  Stadium  filled  with 
Terp  T's  as  fans  plucked  the  shelves  clean 
of  items  bearing  the  Maryland  brand.  Terp 
T's  have  also  been  known  to  appear  in  for- 
eign countries  thanks  to  the  growing  inter- 
national stature  of  the  University,  both  in 
academics  and  in  athletics. 
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For  more  information  on  collegiate  licensing, 
visit  the  university's  licensing  Web  site  at 
www.umd.edu/trademark  or  the  Fair  Labor 
Association  at  www.fairlabor.org 
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Story  by  Paul  Schuler 
Illustrations  by  Jason  Quick 

National  Security  101 

As  the  global  war  on  terrorism  consumes  much  of  the  international  agenda, 
Jjbe  University  of  Maryland  has  adopted  a familiar  role  as  a training  center 

t l 

for  the  government's  second  line  of  defense- — the  policy  analysts,  information 
specialists  and  technology  experts  who  keep  national  security  threats  at  bay. 


President  Bush,  in  his  speech  before  Congress  last  September  following  the  World 
Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  attacks,  warned  a fearful  nation  that  it  would  confront 
a new  type  of  war — one  that  wouldn't  necessarily  be  won  on  a battlefield,  but  in 
myriad  ways  less  visible  to  TV  cameras  and  probing  news  reporters. 

Part  of  that  quiet  war  on  terrorism  is  being  waged  in  the  halls  of  academia,  as 
universities  like  Maryland  ramp  up  research  and  teaching  efforts  in  key  areas  to 
enhance  the  government's  monitoring  and  tracking  of  terrorist  activity  around  the 
world.  Much  of  this  research  is  in  the  technology  and  telecommunications  fields, 
but  at  Maryland,  officials  say  they  are  bringing  the  full  range  of  the  university's 
expertise  to  bear  on  the  nation's  most  serious  threat. 
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By  one  official  estimate,  150  University 
of  Maryland  faculty  are  engaged  in 
research  that  has  implications  for  the  war 
on  terrorism.  They  come  from  the  social 
sciences,  engineering,  mathematics, 
and  computer  and  physical  sciences. 

Increasingly  they  come  from  the  less- 
known  but  critically  important  field  of 
information  studies,  the  21st  century 
title  for  what  used  to  be  called  library 
science. 

In  short,  officials  say,  the  university 
has  no  pretensions  about  being  seen  as 
an  ivory  tower  of  arcane  knowledge.  In 
a time  of  increased  vigilance,  the  uni- 
versity is  working  to  make  itself  a cen- 
ter ol  training  and  know-how  for  the 
national  security  challenges  that  lie 
ahead,  both  in  the  short  term  and  the 
long  term. 

New  Council  Advises  on  Terrorism  Policy 

One  manifestation  of  this  coordinated  effort  is  the  Council  for 
Security  and  Counter-Terrorism  Studies,  a body  called  together 
last  fall  by  President  C.D.  Mote  Jr.  to  advise  government  leaders 
and  the  broader  community  on  policy  decisions  related  to  the 
war  on  terrorism.  The  council  coordinates  the  efforts  of  faculty 
members  researching  topics  in  disparate  fields,  but  all  sharing  a 
common  purpose — counterterrorism. 

Among  the  early  recommendations  made  by  the  council,  and 
delivered  by  Mote  in  an  address  to  the  National  Science  Academy 
last  December,  were: 

1.  Conduct  more  research  into  the  primary  prevention  of  ter- 
rorism to  try  to  root  out  the  conditions  that  cause  terrorism. 

2.  Improve  network  connections  between  large  computer  sys- 
tems with  artificial  intelligence  to  aid  in  interception  of  terrorist 
communications. 

3-  Integrate  fields  of  research  between  government  agencies, 
universities  and  private  firms  to  provide  a cohesive  intelligence 
front  in  the  war  against  terrorism. 

Indeed,  integration  of  different  fields  of  research  is  a key  to 
the  success  of  anti-terrorism  efforts,  officials  say,  because  the  roots 
of  terror  are  far  more  complex  than  its  outward  expression — the 
bombings,  hijackings  and  hostage-takings  that  disrupt  and  out- 
rage the  world  community.  Officials  say  that  just  as  terrorists 
blend  political  frustration  with  technical  know-how  to  achieve 
their  goals,  peacemakers  must  also  combine  political  theory  with 
technical  know-how  to  effectively  combat  terrorism. 


At  Maryland,  that  means  connecting  faculty  and  researchers 
in  Tydings  and  Van  Munching  halls — home  of  the  university’s 
government,  politics  and  public  policy  experts — to  scholars  in 
engineering,  computer  science  and  information  technologies, 
many  of  whom  are  housed  a quarter  mile  away  in  laboratories 
and  offices  of  their  own. 

"What  Maryland  has  is  the  expertise  that  cuts  across  the  spec- 
trum of  issues  that  confront  the  nation,”  says  Tim  Coffey,  director 
of  the  Council  for  Security  and  Anti-Terrorism  Studies.  “The 
objective  is  how  to  bring  that  to  bear  on  the  problem  [of  terror- 
ism] while  preserving  the  traditional  objectives  of  the  university.” 

Many  Fronts  to  Terrorism  Research 

The  spectrum  of  issues  facing  the  nation  in  the  new  war  crosses 
many  diciplines,  from  the  political  to  the  technical.  Within  the 
political  sphere,  the  attacks  have  placed  the  spotlight  on  research 
into  Islamic  political  theory,  U.S.  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  and  diplomacy  between  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  On 
the  technical  side,  the  attacks  have  led  to  a surging  interest  in 
surveillance  technologies  both  to  protect  citizens  from  attack  as 
well  as  to  track  down  known  or  suspected  terrorists. 

If  one  applied  such  a spectrum  to  the  University  of  Maryland, 
retired  Navy  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner,  a senior  research  scholar  in 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  and  Larry  S.  Davis,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science,  would  represent  the  two  ends. 

As  a former  CIA  director  in  the  Carter  Administration, 
Turner  has  an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  political  aspects  of 
national  security.  After  the  attacks,  Turner  wrote  an  essay,  “Ten 
Steps  to  Fight  Terrorism  Without  Endangering  Democracy,”  in 
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which  he  asserts  that  international  coalition-building  is  imper- 
ative for  success. 

“If  we  are  going  to  defeat  international  terrorism — not  just 
Osama  bin  Laden,  but  the  broader  sweep — we  will  need  a multi- 
national program  that  will  keep  hard-core  terrorists  on  the  run 
and  dry  up  their  external  support,”  Turner  argues. 

As  a computer  science  maven  who  has  developed  traflic-safety 
systems  that  allow  cars  to  automatically  react  to  changing  traffic 
conditions,  Davis  brings  to  the  effort  his  vast  knowledge  of 
recognition  software.  He  is  now  applying  that  knowledge  for  use 
by  law  enforcement  to  better  monitor  individuals  engaged  in  sus- 
picious behavior  in  and  around  secure  areas  like  power  plants  and 
water  supply  facilities. 

“While  our  research  is  motivated  by  more  fundamental  con- 
siderations ...  that  can  help  computers  to  interact  with  people  in 
natural  environments,  it  has  obvious  and  important  applications 
in  security  and  surveillance,”  he  says. 

A Foundation  of  Collaboration 

For  reasons  obvious  and  not  so  obvious,  the  University  of  Mary- 
land is  ideally  situated  to  assist  in  the  government’s  anti-terrorism 
efforts.  Even  before  September  1 1th,  the  university  and  federal 
agencies  were  establishing  tighter  bonds  through  research,  teach- 
ing and  workforce  training,  and  each  entity — the  government 
and  the  university — has  relied  upon  the  other  for  certain  needs. 

The  government  needs  trained  people  to  work  in  its  growing - 
security  defense  agencies,  a workforce  that  is  expected  to  see 
increased  turnover  as  baby  boomers  near  retirement.  For  its  part, 
the  university  seeks  employers  for  its  graduates  in  an  uncertain 
job  market.  University  officials  say  Maryland  has  long  cultivated 
an  interest  among  graduates  who  want  to  work  for  federal  agen- 
cies, and  that  interest  has  only  grown  stronger  as  the  nation  ral- 
lies behind  efforts  to  snuft  out  terrorism. 

Especially  in  recent  months,  security  agencies  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  stepped  up  recruiting  efforts  at 
Maryland  to  get  the  university’s  best-trained  graduates  on  their 
payrolls,  says  Linda  Gast,  director  of  the  university’s  Career  Center. 

Senior  finance  major  Eric  Modrow  is  one  of  those  potential 
recruits.  Modrow  says  that  prior  to  last  September,  he  hadn’t 
thought  about  working  for  the  CIA.  But  after  the  deadly  plane 
crashes  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Pennsylvania,  he  filled  out 
an  employment  application  for  the  agency  to  be  a financial  offi- 
cer. “I  was  furious  after  the  attacks  because  occasionally  my  dad 
works  in  the  Pentagon,”  says  Modrow.  “I  started  to  get  serious 
about  what  I wanted  to  do  with  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  the  CIA 
happened  to  be  at  the  career  fair.”  Applying  to  the  agency 
became  a viable  career  option. 


Government  officials  agree  that  the  university  provides  a 
strong  pool  of  graduates  for  national  security  jobs,  partly  because 
of  its  proximity  to  Washington  D.C.,  but  also  because  the  uni- 
versity’s diversity  of  programs  allows  students  to  get  the  kind  of 
versatile  training  the  agencies  seek  in  recruits. 

Another  benefit  of  the  relationship,  says  CIA  spokeswoman 
Anya  Guilsher,  is  that  the  agency  frequently  sends  its  employees 
to  Maryland  for  advanced  degrees,  certificates,  seminars  and 
other  educational  programs.  “We  have  a large  number  of  CIA 
employees  who  have  degrees  from  Maryland,”  she  says,  “and  then 
some  have  gotten  degrees  through  continuing  education  pro- 
grams. It’s  certainly  easy  for  people  given  the  proximity"  of  CIA 
headquarters  in  Langley,  Va.,  to  College  Park. 


Federal  Agents  on  Campus 

It’s  one  thing  to  have  national  security  agencies  recruiting  gradu- 
ates fresh  off  the  campus.  But  it’s  something  entirely  different 
when  the  CIA  sends  members  of  its  staff  to  teach  courses  at  the 
university,  as  it  does  at  Maryland. 

The  university  is  one  of  a dozen  schools  around  the  country 
participating  in  the  CIA’s  “Officer  in  Residence”  program,  yet 
another  effort  to  strengthen  bonds  between  the  agency  and  the 
academic  world. 

At  Maryland,  that  officer  is  Lee  Strickland,  a CIA  attorney 
who  teaches  a course  on  information  law  in  the  College  of  Infor- 
mation Studies.  While  many  of  Strickland’s  students  are  prepar- 
ing for  careers  in  libraries,  they  are  also  learning  to  work  as  infor- 
mation specialists  in  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Unlike  the  18  graduate  students  in  his  fall  semester  course. 
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most  of  whom  wear  casual  clothes  appropriate  for  a university 
setting,  Strickland  looks  very  much  the  part  of  the  CIA  officer. 

He  wears  the  standard  agency  garb  of  a dark  ribbed  sweater  and 
suit  pants  and  carries  a leather  attache.  At  times,  his  course  feels 
like  a mix  between  a security  briefing  and  a think  tank  for  con- 
spiracy theories. 

One  day  last  fall,  Strickland’s  students  made  presentations  on 
subjects  ranging  from  library  management  to  First  Amendment 
issues.  One  presentation  was  about  the  ethics  of  barring  foul- 
smelling patrons  from  public  libraries.  Another  analyzed  whether 
religious  universities  had  narrower  library  holdings  than  public 
universities.  None  were  overtly  related  to  terrorism.  However,  at 
the  end  of  the  class,  the  students  were  held  in  rapt  attention 
when  Strickland  played  a CNN  video  clip  showing  what  it  was 
like  to  live  under  Afghanistan's  Taliban  regime.  The  teacher  then 
entered  into  a discourse  on  the  government’s  reluctance  to  release 
information  about  its  war  effort,  and  what  the  implications  of 
government  suppression  of  information  might  mean  for  the 
group  of  students  before  him. 

“I  have  a very  practical  bent  to  the  course,”  he  says  of  his 
information  studies  students.  “I  try  incorporate  several  things 
that  will  be  relevant  to  their  careers...  Their  job  has  always  been 
information  exploitation,  and  if  you  think  about  it  that  way,  this 
is  exactly  the  skill  [that]  business  and  the  government  needs." 


Changing  Times,  Changing  Careers 

Nicole  O'Brien,  25,  is  one  member  of  the  growing  army  of  aca- 
demics being  prepared  by  the  University  of  Maryland  for  the  war 
on  terrorism.  After  graduating  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York-Geneseo  with  a bachelor’s  degree  in  history,  O’Brien  har- 
bored a dream  to  become  a college  professor.  She  soon  discovered, 


however,  that  her  career  path  was  shared  by  scores  of  like-mind- 
ed graduates  with  degrees  in  sociology,  history  and  English,  and 
all  were  vying  for  the  same  limited  faculty  positions. 

So  using  her  degree,  O'Brien  landed  a First  job  as  a research 
associate  with  the  Corporate  Executive  Board  in  Washington, 
D.C.  She  liked  the  work  and  wanted  to  further  her  knowledge 
about  information  management,  so  she  enrolled  the  University 
of  Maryland’s  Information  Studies  graduate  program  and  took  a 
job  at  the  National  Archives.  Still  unsure  about  what  she  want- 
ed to  do  professionally,  O'Brien  signed  up  for  Strickland’s  “Legal 
Issues  in  Managing  Information”  course,  where  she  was  turned 
on  to  the  idea  of  working  in  national  security. 

She  wasn’t  alone.  More  than  half  of  Strickland’s  18  students 
were  thinking  just  like  O'Brien  was.  The  interest  grew  so  strong 
that  Strickland  invited  two  CIA  officials  to  campus  to  conduct 
interviews  with  prospective  hires.  With  more  than  20  students 
requesting  interviews,  the  agents  had  to  visit  with  two  and 
three  students  at  a time.  Apparently,  the  CIA  rated  their  Mary- 
land prospects  highly.  Several  students  were  given  conditional 
offers  of  employment,  meaning  that  if  they  passed  all  their  secu- 
rity clearances,  they  could  join  the  agency. 


University  Learning  Its  Role 

Recognizing  that  information  studies  is  among  the  top  fields 
where  the  government  has  a vested  interest,  the  university  is 
seeking  to  leverage  additional  opportunities  for  collaboration. 

Last  January,  Coffey,  the  director  of  the  university’s  council  on 
terrorism  studies,  met  with  the  National  Defense  University 
about  establishing  a link  between  the  University  of  Maryland 
effort  and  the  NDU.  Officials  at  the  defense  university  were 
receptive,  and  information  studies  was  cited  as  one  of  their  prior- 
ity areas. 

The  broader  university,  too,  is  beginning  to  more  clearly 
understand  its  relevance  to  the  war  on  terrorism.  With  its  massive 
technology  and  research  resources  and  its  proximity  to  the  nation’s 
capital,  officials  say  Maryland  is  poised  to  play  a key  role  in  devel- 
oping knowledge  to  help  combat  terrorism. 

Last  October,  when  Mote  created  the  counterterrorism  coun- 
cil, he  gave  it  a mission  to  “increase  the  university’s  involvement 
in  the  national  effort  and  to  help  organize  interested  faculty 
members  in  response  to  the  crisis."  That  mission  is  still  very 
much  a work  in  progress,  says  Coffey.  "There  remains  a question 
of  what  role  the  university  should  play,"  he  adds.  But  with  the 
interest  and  support  of  so  many  faculty  members  and  administra- 
tors on  campus,  few  doubt  that  the  university’s  role  will  be  a 
leading  one. 
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PORTRAITS  BY  JOHN  T.  CONSOLI 


The  corporate  consumer  culture 
that  increasingly  characterizes  the 
United  States  and  the  Western 
world  has  now  been  exported 
around  the  globe.  Globalization 
advocates  often  nod  to  local  cul- 
tures, then  overshadow  them  with 
the  promise  of  Western  affluence. 
But  thoughtful  citizens  of  countries 
experiencing  that  long  shadow 
offer  instructive  perspectives  about 
globalization’s  effects.  College  Park 
magazine  spoke  to  four  Humphrey 
Fellows — from  Africa,  South  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East — about  their 
views  of  globalization,  its  effects  on 
their  countries  and  the  ways  in 
which  their  experiences  in  America 
have  transformed  them  and  chal- 
lenged their  views. 
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More  generally  however,  global- 
ization in  my  country  is  understood 
to  mean  two  things:  At  the  macro 
level,  it  means  my  country  must 
dance  to  the  tune  of  the  World  Bank, 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
broader  international  finance  and 
donor  aid  community,  which  are 
understood  to  be  extensions  ot  the 
U.S.  hegemony.  This  is  mainly  felt  in 
the  Structural  Adjustment  Programs, 
which  curtail  public  spending  in  the 
social  service  sector  and  enforces 
retrenchment  of  workers. 

At  the  micro  level,  globalization 
means  that  in  Uganda  1 take  the 
same  Coca-Cola  that  I drink  in 
Washington,  although  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  healthier  if  exogenous 
influences  allowed  me  to  drink  local- 
ly grown  pineapple  juice! 

Personally,  globalization  has 
turned  me  into  a cultural  schizo- 
phrenic. It  has  engendered  in  me  an 
eclecticism  that  I suspect  is  not 
unique  to  me.  Like  many  people 
today,  I dress  like  a Westerner,  enjoy 
being  with  fellow  Africans  and 
experiment  with  Oriental  religions. 
The  media  has  been  affected  by 
globalization  as  well.  In  terms  of  content,  globalization  has  led  the 
media  in  my  country  to  leap  far  ahead  of  its  audience.  Most  media 
practitioners  are  influenced  more  by  CNN  or  The  New  York  Times 
than  the  needs  of  their  [local]  audience.  1 believe  home-tailored 
newspapers  in  Uganda  can  be  cheaper  although  less  elegant  [than 
their  Western  counterparts]. 

The  cost  of  media  publications  is  also  higher  because  most 
inputs — newsprint,  ink,  computers,  printers,  cameras,  etc. — are 
imported.  The  high  cost  of  newspapers  in  Uganda  [75  cents  for  a 
copy  of  The  Monitor']  is  multiplied  a hundredfold  if  you  consider 
that  the  majority  of  LJgandans  subsist  on  less  than  a dollar  a day! 

As  news  editor,  I think  September  1 1th  has  shattered  many  of 
my  expectations  of  America.  Certainly,  the  news  media  in  Ameri- 
ca is  not  what  many  assumed  it  was  on  issues  like  objectivity, 
wide  knowledge,  choice  of  story,  etc.  In  a sense,  the  media  [in 
America]  has  a lot  to  learn  from  say,  The  Monitor.  We  cope  better 
under  pressure.  I am  now  aiming  to  learn  as  much  as  I can  about 
media  technology  and  marketing  techniques.  I think  I can  learn  a 
lot  in  America  in  this  field. 


JOSEPH  WERE 

NEWS  EDITOR,  UGANDA 

Joseph  Were  trained  to  be  a teacher  of  students  preparing  for  university 
entrance  exams.  He  is  now  news  editor  for  The  Monitor,  a 30. OOO-cir- 
culation.  English-language  newspaper  and  the  leading  independent  daily 
in  Uganda.  He  rose  through  the  newspaper's  ranks  from  freelance  writer 
to  reporter  to  editor. 

To  me,  globalization  is  about  the  world  being  a single  village  with 
everything  that  happens  in  one  area  directly  affecting  the  rest. 

Here  are  two  quick  examples  of  how  we  in  Uganda  have  been 
affected  by  what  happens  in  America.  Soon  after  September  1 1th, 
opportunistic  traders  in  my  country  printed  Osama  bin  Laden  T- 
shirts  and  started  to  sell  them.  The  government  reacted  by  jail- 
ing them.  In  another  incident,  the  government,  citing  “security 
concerns  since  the  attack  on  America,”  banned  photojournalists 
from  photographing  the  president. 
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my  students  or  people  I know  is  if  you  want  to  learn  about  the 
United  States,  don't  watch  only  the  movies. 

Within  my  field,  we  get  a lot  from  America.  We  use  some 
American  equipment,  and  the  best  publications  in  my  field  cover 
American  papers  and  conferences.  And,  of  course,  I read  [infor- 
mation on]  the  Internet  [and  in]  magazines.  From  this  experi- 
ence, I’ll  try  to  use  my  knowledge  in  enhancing  education  and 
training  programs  for  engineers.  I’m  especially  careful  to  keep  in 
mind  the  structure  of  the  American  telecom  networks  while 
building  strategies  for  our  own  networks. 

Our  style  of  life  is  changing.  People  are  more  and  more  busy, 
even  missing  lunch  breaks  to  finish  some  work,  always  in  a hurry. 
It’s  the  American  style  that  is  spreading,  as  some  pessimistic  peo- 
ple describe  it. 

Here’s  a true  story  that  shows  the  influence  of  the  Internet  on 
someone’s  life.  A young  woman  finished  her  studies  but  didn’t 
manage  to  find  a job.  She  went  back  to  live  with  her  parents  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Tunisia.  To  entertain  herself,  she  found  the 
only  distraction  [was]  surfing  the  Internet  from  the  “publinet” 
that  opened  in  her  city.  Publinets  are  a governmental  project. 


RYM  BELHAJ 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ENGINEER,  TUNISIA 


Rym  Belhaj  is  head  of  the  Industrial  and  Foreign  Relations  section  of 
the  Higher  Institutes  of  Technologies  for  Communications  in  her  native 
Tunisia.  Her  country  is  notable  for  the  exceptional  rights  held  by  women, 
"unmatched  by  any  other  Arab  nation,  ” says  Belhaj.  "They  are  real 
partners  of  men  and  have  assumed  a major  role  in  the  { country's f devel- 
opment process,  ” which  is  strongly  oriented  toward  technology. 


Globalization  to  me  is  the  process  that  reduces  time  and  geo- 
graphic distances.  It  increases  cross-border  economic,  sociocultu- 
ral, political  and  technological  exchange. 

In  Tunisia,  I have  noted  the  spread  of  the  use  of  the  Inter- 
net— e-registration  for  students;  e-commerce  (made  possible 
thanks  to  “virtual  money’’  developed  by  the  Tunisian  Post)  in  such 
areas  as  flowers,  Tunisian  cakes  and  handicrafts;  e-learning  and 
even  e-government. 

Our  laws,  which  are  based  on  Islamic  and  French  civil  law,  are 
catching  up  with  the  e-world.  We  passed  a law  on  e-commerce  in 
August  2000  in  order  to  approach  e-com- 
merce in  a clear  and  coherent  regulatory 
framework.  This  makes  Tunisia  the  first 
North  African  country  to  approach  regu- 
latory issues  for  e-commerce. 

We  have  also  undertaken  to  create 
technological  parks  and  business  incuba- 
tors, encourage  the  growth  of  telephone, 
mobile-end  data  networks,  and  opened 
the  economy  to  global  business.  Our  soci- 
ety is  open  to  movies,  songs,  arts  and 
exhibitions  that  come  to  Tunisia  from  all 
over  the  world. 

Our  media  has  always  been  open,  par- 
ticularly to  international  events.  Now  with 
the  Internet,  satellite  [technology]  and  so 
on,  there  are  no  limits  to  what  we  can  find 
out.  Even  the  government  is  putting  more 
funds  to  media  improvement.  The  media 
in  Tunisia  also  plays  a key  role  in  opening 
the  country  to  the  global  world  through 
advertising  and  encouraging  usage  of  new 
technologies  and  Internet. 

Our  media  covers  the  United  States. 

Our  news  reports  every  day  the  main 
events  happening  in  the  U.S.  It’s  the 
[only  information]  you  get  besides  the 
American  movies — if  you  are  a lazy  per- 
son. The  only  thing  that  I recommend  to 
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The  first  ones  opened  in  1998  in  order  to  bring  public  Internet 
access  to  people  who  couldn’t  afford  to  buy  computers  and  pay 
for  the  connection,  and  also  make  the  common  people  taste  and 
experience  the  Net  in  order  to  encourage  its  use. 

One  day  she  found  an  announcement  for  an  international  bid 
for  a textile  product.  This  product  is  produced  by  some  Tunisian 
factories.  She  studied  the  market,  contacted  these  factories  and 
explained  to  them  the  need  to  get  together  for  this  bid  in  order 
to  win  it.  She  did  a good  job  and  was  rewarded  with  an  impor- 
tant honorarium  in  U.S.  fees.  The  Internet  and  the  publinet 
helped  her  realize  her  dreams.  We  heard  of  her  story  because  she 
sent  a letter  to  our  president  to  thank  him  for  this  wonderful 
project  of  opening  publinet  throughout  the  country. 

SAIF  SUMBAL 

CIVIL  SERVANT,  PAKISTAN 

Saif  Sumbal  is  a member  of  the  civil  service  of  Pakistan,  working  on  pub- 
lic policy  formulation  and  implementation  in  a variety  of  areas.  His  mis- 
sion as  a Humphrey  Fellow  is  to  focus  on  human  resource  management. 


Globalization  has  rendered  more  negative  than  positive  effects  in 
Pakistan.  Many  private  sector  enterprises,  especially  small  busi- 
nesses, have  been  driven  out  by  the  multinational  companies  that 
have  entered  the  local  market.  For  instance,  I cannot  find  the 
sandwich  kiosk  outside  the  university  in  Lahore,  my  hometown 
and  Pakistan's  second-largest  town,  because  its  proprietor  has 
long  closed  his  business  after  the  emergence  of  a McDonald's  out- 
let around  the  corner. 

Globalization  has  also  affected  the  world  of  ideas.  Pakistan, 
which  was  once  a closely  knitted  society,  is  now  witnessing  its 
social  fabric  undergoing  revolution.  People  are  becoming  more 
spending-oriented.  More  and  more  women  are  turning  towards 
receiving  higher  education.  The  social  norms  and  values  are 
undergoing  change.  A society  which  valued  human  relationships 
more  than  anything  else  is  now  becoming  more  materialistic  in 
its  outlook. 

I have  lost  quite  a few  very  dear  friends  to  globalization.  Pak- 
istan is  witnessing  a mass  migration  of  its  most  talented  brains  to 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  West.  Things  were  never  very 
good  in  Pakistan  during  the  last  couple  of  decades,  but  people 
didn't  migrate  because  they  didn’t  know  about  the  world  outside. 

Now,  thanks  to  globalization,  they 
know  about  opportunities  to  have  bet- 
ter lives  outside  Pakistan.  This  brain 
drain  will  cost  Pakistan  dearly  in  terms 
of  trained  and  skilled  manpower  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I believe  that  there  is  nothing  more 
instrumental  in  spreading  the  effects  of 
globalization  than  the  media.  ‘Democ- 
ratization’ of  societies  is  a part  of  the 
globalization  process.  What  happened 
in  Serbia,  or  for  that  matter  in  Peru 
and  several  other  countries  of  the 
world,  in  the  recent  past  are  the  classi- 
cal examples  in  this  regard.  Mass 
migration  of  people  from  the  Third 
World  to  industrialized  countries  is 
also  partially  a result  of  the  globaliza- 
\ tion  effect  conveyed  through  the 

* It  is  a great  honor  for  anyone  serv- 

ing  in  the  civil  service  of  Pakistan  to 
be  selected  to  this  [Humphrey  Fellow- 
ship] program.  I opted  for  it  as  I want- 
ed to  receive  the  latest  and  most  mod- 
ern academic  and  practical  training  in 
the  fields  of  human  resource  manage- 
ment and  public  sector  financial  man- 
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agement.  Pakistan  is  facing  several  strategic 
challenges  on  these  fronts.  I always  believed 
that  I could  find  answers  to  these  challenges 
in  an  efficient  economy  like  the  United 
States  that  successfully  resolved  such  issues 
a long  time  ago. 

I found  America  as  human  as  we  are 
back  home  . . . and  that,  I believe,  is  the 
best  finding  of  my  visit  so  lar. 

ANAT  SARAGUSTI 

TELEVISION  PRODUCER,  ISRAEL 

Anat  Sara gust i is  a senior  producer  with  Chan- 
nel 2 News,  the  leading  evening  television  news 
program  in  Israel.  Saragusti  is  no  stranger  to 
America,  having  visited  the  United  States  sever- 
al times.  Her  1 6-year-old  son  accompanied  her  to 
Maryland  for  her  fellowship  and  attends  school 
in  the  Washington,  D.  C. , area. 

The  question  of  globalization  is  a big  one, 
and  it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Disadvantages  are  that  is  doesn’t  necessarily 
take  into  account  the  individual  or  the 
weak.  It  is  more  oriented  to  the  companies 
and  how  to  maximize  one’s  earnings.  The 
advantages  are  that  the  world  is  more  mobi- 
lized and  technology  enables  people  to  do  things  without  travel- 
ing. Globalization  makes  shortcuts  for  all  purposes.  You  can  get 
information  and  other  things  you  need  on  the  spot. 

In  many  senses,  the  Israeli  economy  is  leaning  toward  high- 
tech,  which  is  very,  very  developed.  In  a way,  [globalization]  has 
made  Israelis  part  of  the  bigger  world.  We  can  compete  with  big- 
ger companies  and  succeed.  In  another  sense,  when  big  companies 
crash,  the  small  companies  crash,  the  individual  crashes. 

I see  the  effects  of  globalization  more  in  my  son’s  life  than 
mine.  If  my  son  eats  at  McDonald's,  that’s  a kind  of  effect.  If  my 
son  is  more  easily  able  to  adjust  to  American  society,  it  is  an 
effect.  When  we  talk  about  globalization,  America  plays  a huge 
role.  He  was  exposed  to  the  American  culture,  then  he  didn’t 
have  his  own  culture.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  communicate  with 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  world  because  they  sort  of  spoke 
the  same  language.  They  have  the  same  culture,  same  music, 
dress  the  same.  So  it  made  the  world  for  his  generation  in  a way 
narrowing. 

Globalization  has  made  Israeli  media  more  consumer-orient- 
ed. On  the  one  hand,  we  bring  the  world  to  our  audience  in  a 


better  way  than  we  used  to  do  before,  which  is  good.  We  are 
more  exposed  to  the  world  around  us.  We  re  not  in  our  small 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  appeal  more  to  the  tastes  of  the 
audience,  and  we  become  less  deep  in  the  things  we  cover 
because  the  viewer  has  the  remote  control  in  his  hand  and  he 
controls  us,  we  don’t  control  him.  If  he  doesn’t  like  what  he  sees, 
he  pushes  the  button  and  goes  on.  The  whole  world  is  his  to 
watch.  The  action  is  so  easy.  Competition  is  very  intense.  It 
makes  you  do  things  that  you  don’t  really  believe  in  because  you 
want  to  appeal  to  your  individual  viewer. 

My  experience  here  has  definitely  changed  me.  It  is  too  early 
for  me  to  assess,  though,  exactly  what  those  changes  are.  E33H 

About  the  Humphrey  Fellows: 

The  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellowship  Program  brings  professionals  from 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  the  Middle  East 
and  Eurasia  to  the  U nited  States  for  a year  of  study  and  related  profes- 
sional experiences.  The  University  of  Maryland  hosts  communications  pro- 
fessionals, more  than  117  from  73  countries  in  the  last  nine  years. 
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Researchers  Trace  Origins  of  Land  Plants 


CATALOGING  THE  SPEECH 
OF  ANGELS 


About  470  million  years  ago,  the  first  land  plants  emerged  from  prehis- 
toric  waters,  put  down  roots  in  soil  and  ended  up  ruling  the  plant  world. 
But  scientists  haven’t  been  certain  about  the  family  history  of  those 


pioneer  plants. 

Now  a team  of  University  of  Maryland 
researchers  has  traced  the  family  tree  back  to  a 
group  ol  algae  that  is  believed  to  contain  the 
closest  living  relatives  of  the  first  land  plants. 
By  tracing  the  gene  sequences  of  the  algae,  the 
scientists  have  moved  a step  closer  to  under- 
standing how  land  plants  evolved  and  came  to 
dominate  the  terrestrial  biosphere. 


In  a study  published  last  December  in  the 
journal  Science,  Maryland  professor  Charles  F. 
Delwiche  and  doctoral  student  Kenneth  G. 
Karol  confirm  that  the  closest  living  relative  ol 
the  first  land  plants  is  a group  of  green  algae 
called  the  Cbarales,  which  survives  today  in 
fresh  water  around  the  world. 

"Our  data  confirm  that  land  plants  and  the 
Cbarales  both  evolved  Irom  a common  ancestor 
that  was  a fairly  complex  organism,”  says  Del- 
wiche. “We  now  can  make  specific  inferences 
about  what  this  organism  looked  like.  It  wasn’t 
j ust  some  sort  of  amorphous  pond  scum.  It  was 
made  up  of  branching  threads  and  reproduced 
with  eggs  and  sperm.” 

Scientists  have  thought  for  some  time  that 
Cbarales  and  another  group  of  algae  called  the 
Coleochaetales  were  both  close  cousins  of  the  first 
land  plants.  Each  shares  similar  characteristics 
of  growth,  reproduction  and  cell  division. 

But  it  wasn’t  until  Delwiche  and  Karol, 
along  with  Richard  M.  McCourt  from  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia  and 
University  of  Maryland  student  Matthew  T. 
Cimino  studied  the  DNA  sequences  of  four 
genes  from  4()  different  plants  and  algae  that 
the  lineage  could  be  traced  with  certainty. 

“Plants  didn't  write  diaries  or  letters  for  us 
to  study,  but  they  do  have  genetic  sequences 
that  can  reveal  their  evolutionary  history,”  says 
Karol.  "The  DNA  of  the  Coleochaeteles  shows 
many  similar  characteristics  to  land  plants,  but 
the  Cbarales  are  even  more  closely  related.” 

“It's  really  exciting  to  know  that  we  still 
have  plants  that  look  like  the  ancestors  that 
were  underfoot  when  the  dinosaurs  roamed  the 
earth,”  adds  Delwiche.  — ET 

University  of  Maryland  researchers  believe  that  the 
algae  group  Coleochaetales,  depicted  at  left,  is  a 
cousin  of  the  earth's  first  land  plants. 


When  the  film  Schindler's  List 
was  released  in  1994,  many 
survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  or 
Shoab  (a  Hebrew  word  mean- 
ing desolation),  approached 
director  Steven  Spielberg 
wanting  to  tell  their  stories. 
With  private  funds,  Spielberg 
established  the  Survivors  of 
the  Shoah  Visual  History 
Foundation,  whose  charge  was 
to  collect  at  least  50,000  sto- 
ries from  among  the  estimated 

200.000  survivors.  The  result- 
ing 52,000  testimonies  from 
57  countries  in  32  languages 
run  a total  of  1 16,000  hours— 
an  amazing  amount  of  materi- 
al that  if  played  continuously 
would  run  for  13  years. 

These  first-hand  testimonies 
are  rich  in  detail  and  historic 
value,  but  cataloging  them  has 
proven  very  difficult.  Each  hour 
of  testimony  is  catalogued  in 
real  time,  meaning  it  takes  four 
hours  for  a cataloger  to  com- 
plete a four-hour  interview,  1 2 
hours  to  complete  a 1 2-hour 
interview  and  so  on.  To  catalog 
the  whole  series  would  cost  $15 
million,  more  than  the  cost  to 
record  them.  To  date,  4,000 
interviews  in  English  have  been 
cataloged.  The  remaining 

48.000  can  be  accessed  by  such 
top-level  data  as  name  or  date, 
but  not  by  content,  which  cur- 
tails the  foundation  in  its  mis- 
sion to  serve  as  a resource  in 
tolerance  education. 

Douglas  Oard,  associate  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Infor- 
mation Studies,  and  a group  of 
like-minded,  cross-disciplinary 
researchers  have  taken  up  the 
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problem  of  access  with  the  help 
of  a $7.5  million  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Oard  leads  a group  of 
researchers  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  who  work  with 
fellow  investigators  from  the 
Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.  Research 
Center  at  IBM  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  The  Maryland 
group  comprises  College  of 
Information  Studies  professors 
Oard,  Dagobert  Soergel  and 
Bruce  Dearstyne,  joined  by 
David  Doehrman,  associate 
research  scientist  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Institute 
for  Advanced  Computer  Stud- 
ies; Bonnie  Dorr,  associate  pro- 
fessor ol  computer  science,  and 
Philip  Resnick,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  linguistics. 

The  Maryland  team,  says 
Oard,  seeks  to  build  a system 
whose  most  important  function 
is  speech  recognition.  "Once 
we’re  able  to  access  these  files 
through  speech  recognition, 
the  entire  collection  opens  up 
to  many  search  techniques,"  he 
says.  This  role  derives  from  the 
university’s  strengths  in  cata- 
loging and  designing  user- 


individuals  may  soon  be  able  to 
access  thousands  of  Holocaust 
survivor  testimonials  using  a 
speech-recognition  search 
engine  like  the  one  shown  above. 


directed  search  systems. 

Maryland’s  portion  of  the 
grant  builds  on  work  that  Oard 
has  done  with  IBM  over  the 
past  several  years  on  speech 
recognition  for  broadcast  news 
retrieval.  Systems  with  those 
capabilities  are  being  used  by 
news  organizations  to  catalog 
archived  broadcasts. 

What  the  technology  can’t 
do  yet  is  perform  speech  recog- 
nition on  conversational 
speech.  The  speakers  in  the 
foundation’s  testimonies  are 
often  emotional;  they  speak 
with  strong  accents;  they  whis- 
per, backtrack  and  hesitate. 
Although  the  speech  is  clear  to 
a human  listener  who  will  pass 
over  the  disfluencies,  present 
computer  technology  lacks  this 
discriminatory  audio  sophisti- 
cation. "If  one  were  to  put 
materials  like  this  through  the 
best  presently  available  speech 
recognition  systems,  they 
would  produce  what  I might 
charitably  refer  to  as  ‘word 
salad,’  ” Oard  says. 

The  4,000  cataloged  Eng- 
lish testimonies  will  provide  a 
base  from  which  IBM  and 
Maryland  can  build  automated 
cataloging  equipment.  The 
Maryland  team  will  also  focus 
on  the  non-English  portions  of 
the  testimonies. 

Soergel  will  coordinate 


Doug  Oard,  facing,  an  assistant 
professor  in  the  College  of  Infor- 
mation Studies,  heads  the 
MALACH  project. 

efforts  to  determine  what  users 
of  the  collection  want  to  know 
and  develop  search  technologies 
for  those  users.  “The  Shoah 
Foundation  has  very  good 
records  of  the  kinds  of  ques- 


research  briefings 

Strength  Training  Benefits 
Elderly.  A key  component  of 
health  deterioration  among  the 
elderly  is  the  loss  of  muscle  and 
bone  density,  a condition  called 
sarcopenia.  But  a University  of 
Maryland  scientist  has  found 
that  through  strength  training, 
some  elderly  people  can  recov- 
er as  much  as  two  decades 
worth  of  muscle  mass  in  only 
eight  weeks.  The  study,  by  exer- 
cise physiology  professor  Ben 
Hurley,  has  raised  questions 
about  whether  exercise  could 
be  as  effective  as  other  treat- 
ments— such  as  testosterone  or 
hormone  supplementation — for 
people  with  sarcopenia.  His 
work  is  also  looking  at  genetic 
differences  between  elderly 
people  who  benefit  from  exer- 
cise and  those  who  don't. 
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tions  people  ask,”  Oard  says. 
“Over  the  course  of  the  next 
year  we  will  work  with  the 
foundation  to  converge  on  a 
common  vision  of  what  the 
search  system  should  ultimately 
look  like.” 

MALACH,  which  means 
angel  in  Hebrew,  is  the  short- 
hand name  for  the  project’s  offi- 
cial title,  Multi-lingual  Access 
to  Large  Spoken  Archives.  It’s  a 
mouthful  to  say  and  a consider- 
able challenge  to  undertake, 
but  Oard  is  confident  of  the 
team’s  prospects  for  success. 

“On  our  end,  we’ll  make  soft- 
ware, use  it  to  prove  our  ideas, 
provide  it  to  the  Shoah  Founda- 
tion and  we  ll  be  ready  for  our 
next  challenge,”  he  says.  — CC 


Shedding  New  Light  on 
Black  Holes.  Three 
astronomers  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  have  found  evi- 
dence that  globular  clusters, 
collections  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  oldest  stars  in 
our  galaxy,  may  be  breeding 
grounds  for  medium-sized 
black  holes.  The  work  by  Kay- 
han  Gultekin,  M.  Coleman 
Miller  and  Douglas  P.  Hamilton 
is  based  on  numerical  simula- 
tions that  suggest  stars  in  glob- 
ular clusters  undergo  interac- 
tions that  Miller  describes  as 
"a  cosmic  dance."  "Two  black 
holes  form  a couple  and  twirl 
together  in  space,"  he  says. 

But  if  the  partners  come  too 
close,  they  merge  into  a single 
unit,  forming  a black  hole. 
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English  professor  Verlyn  Flieger  champions  the 
value  of  mythical  stories  in  the  canon  of  20th- 
century  English  literature. 


An  Allegory  for  Our  Time 


Borrowing  from  the 
stories  ofJ.R.R. 
Tolkien,  a University 
of  Maryland  scholar 
draws  lessons  and 
insights  into  contempo- 
rary moral  issues. 


English  professor  Verlyn  Flieger  cuts  a dramatic 
figure  as  she  walks  into  the  classroom.  Dressed 
in  simple  black  pants  and  black  felt  clogs  set  off 
by  an  oversize  turquoise  blouse,  Flieger  appears 
larger  than  life  yet  approachable,  commanding 
yet  open.  Her  presence  draws  the  undivided 
attention  of  each  student  in  English  477,  Stud- 
ies in  Mythmaking.  She  dispatches  first-day 
administrative  tasks.  Then  she  says,  "I'm  going 
to  make  a bold  statement:  There  can  be  no 


myth  without  culture.  No  culture  without  lan- 
guage. No  language  without  myth.  Someone 
challenge  me  on  that.”  Four  students  immedi- 
ately raise  their  hands.  Flieger  calls  on  each  by 
name  as  discussion  builds  around  the  room. 
Within  the  first  20  minutes  of  this  first  class, 
Flieger  has  turned  a discoherent  group  of  stu- 
dents— anthropology,  philosophy  and  English 
majors — into  a nascent  discussion  group,  think- 
ing aloud,  questioning  what  myth  is,  how 
myths  interact  with  culture,  what  language  has 
to  do  with  it,  and  how  such  seemingly  circular 
reasoning  can  make  any  sense. 

Flieger’s  marriage  of  showmanship  with 
strong  belief  is  reminiscent  of  a missionary  at  a 
camp  meeting,  exhorting  the  credulous  from 
many  faiths  to  tread  a new  path.  A literary 
scholar  whose  main  subject  of  inquiry  is  J.R.R. 
Tolkien,  the  popular  British  author  well  known 
for  his  fantasy  The  Lord  of  the  Rings,  Flieger  has 
accepted  the  missionary  metaphor.  In  a recent 
interview  with  The  {Baltimore]  Sun,  Flieger 
admitted  that  she  began  studying  Tolkien  in 
earnest  because,  "It  was  just  something  I 
loved.''  But,  she  continued,  ''{as]  with  any  ques- 
tion about  love,  I thought  this  was  also  some- 
thing remarkable.  I thought  it  was  important.  I 
guess  I thought  I was  a pioneer  or  a missionary 
and  felt  that  people  didn’t  understand  it  and 
they  needed  to  be  shown  how  good  it  was.” 

Flieger’s  quest,  of  course,  is  the  quest  of  all 
English  professors  who  want  to  ensure  that  the 
works  they  consider  important  aren’t  cast  aside. 
When  Flieger  began  her  task  30  years  ago,  the 
English  canon  comprised  works  mainly  by  so- 
called  “dead  white  males”  whose  literary  out- 
put lionized  the  rational,  the  real  or  the  roman- 
tic. "Tolkien  is  the  classic  dead  white  male,” 
says  Flieger,  referring  to  the  Oxford  scholar 
who  died  in  1973-  And  he  held  his  work, 
which  he  began  writing  in  1916  and  worked 
on  until  his  death,  to  very  high  literary  stan- 
dards. Tolkien  himself  once  said,  "The  tale  is 
after  all  in  the  ultimate  analysis  a tale,  a piece 
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of  literature,  intended  to  have  literary  effect." 
The  problem  with  his  work’s  acceptance  as  seri- 
ous literature  by  the  English  literature  estab- 
lishment, says  Flieger,  has  to  do  in  part  with 
the  fact  that  “[he]  was  writing  in  a mode  that, 
in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  was  certain- 
ly not  apparently  the  dominant  one.”  Tolkien 
wrote  “faerie  stories”  about  a land  and  a lan- 
guage he  imagined  as  existing  before  Beowulf. 
He  called  them  “a  mythology  for  England." 

Choosing  to  focus  her  scholarship  on 
Tolkien  has  not  made  Flieger’s  academic  life 
easy.  “When  I came  up  for  tenure  the  first 
time,  the  then-chair  of  the  department  kindly 
suggested  that  I would  do  well  to  take  up  a' 
more  mainstream  author,”  she  says.  Flieger  was 
denied  tenure,  but  that  didn’t  deter  her.  “I 
decided  that  I was  doing  what  I loved  and  had 
no  intention  of  stopping.”  By  the  time  her  next 
tenure  review  came  up,  Flieger  had  published 
several  articles  and  was  at  work  on  a book 
about  Tolkien’s  writings.  Her  classes  on 
Tolkien  and  myth  were  overflowing  with  stu- 
dents. Her  tenure  was  granted. 

Flieger  has  never  flinched  from  the  fight  to 
have  Tolkien  accepted  as  a serious  literary  fig- 
ure. In  Splintered  Light:  Logos  and  Language  in 
Tolkien’s  World , originally  published  in  1983 
and  soon  to  be  reissued  by  Kent  State  Universi- 
ty Press,  Flieger  attacked  the  problem  head  on. 
“Why  would  anyone  take  his  work  seriously — 
as  seriously  (and  that  is  very  serious  indeed)  as 
he  took  it?  Because  it  is  tough,  uncompromis- 
ing, honest.  Because  it  confronts  directly,  albeit 
imaginatively,  those  two  awkward,  embarrass- 


annually  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and  called  "The 
Zoo,”  Tolkien’s  work  was  accorded  three  ses- 
sions spanning  an  entire  day,  with  four  sessions 
planned  for  2002.  Flieger  attributes  this  inter- 
est in  part  to  last  year’s  much-publicized  release 
ol  the  movie  version  of  the  first  story  in  the 
Ring  narrative,  The  Fellowship  of  the  Ring. 

In  the  1970s,  the  Modern  Language  Associ- 
ation devoted  several  sessions  to  Tolkien,  which 
“never  got  anywhere,”  says  Flieger.  “At  the 
time,  there  were  lots  of  Tolkien  imitators.  But 
most  of  them  weren’t  any  good.  A lot  of  writers 
see  just  the  surface  of  Tolkien:  a little  person, 
an  artifact,  a quest.  Some  big  bad  guys,  some 
little  good  guys.”  Tolkien’s  work,  Flieger  and 
other  scholars  agree,  is  much  deeper  than  that. 

Flieger  puts  Tolkien’s  imaginative  writing 
squarely  at  the  center  of  20th-century  Western 
literature.  “Literature  reflects  its  culture  and  at 
the  same  time  creates  its  culture.  That  Tolkien 
wrote  in  a particular  place — Britain — in  a par- 
ticular time — between  the  two  wars — I think 
made  his  work  central  to  what  the  20th  centu- 
ry was.  Not  what  the  20th  century  thought  it 
was,  but  what  it  really  was,”  she  says.  “He 
addressed  difficult  moral  questions,  the  some- 
time ambiguity  of  good  and  evil  in  intentions 
or  at  least  in  practice.” 

During  the  1960s,  the  truth  of  Tolkien’s 
dark  vision  of  good  and  evil  touched  many 
young  Americans  aghast  at  what  they  felt  to  be 
an  evil  war  in  Vietnam.  As  the  20th  century 
turned  into  the  21st,  a new  generation  was 
stunned  on  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  by  the  intrusion  of 
evil  into  a seemingly  innocent  American 
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Name:  Verlyn  Flieger 
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Education:  8. A.,  George 
Washington  University,  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 
of  America 

Philosophy:  Do  what  you 
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The  Diaries  of  Kenneth  Tynan 
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Actually  a theatre  critic, 
Kenneth  Tynan. 

If  you  weren't  an  English 
professor,  what  would  you 

be:  An  actor. 


“I’m  going  to  make  a bold  statement:  There  can  be  no  myth  without 
culture.  No  culture  without  language.  No  language  without  myth.” 


ing,  even  forbidden  subjects  which  our  time 
shrinks  from:  death,  and  the  relationship 
between  humanity  and  God. 

Although  her  flame  illuminating  Tolkien’s 
work  has  burned  steadily,  Flieger  has  witnessed 
academic  interest  in  the  author’s  work  brighten 
and  dim  over  the  years.  At  the  country’s  biggest 
medieval  conference  last  year,  for  example,  held 


workaday  world.  And  that,  Flieger  says,  makes 
Tolkien’s  mythological  tales  all  the  more  rele- 
vant in  modern  times.  "Tolkien’s  work  deals 
with  the  difficulty  of  recognizing  and  making 
difficult  moral  choices  in  an  uncertain  world," 
she  says.  — CC 
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Media  and  Its  Words  by  Virginia  Blanca 
Arrisueno. 


Expressing  Peace  Through  Art 

On  Nov.  14,  2001,  former  South  African  President  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  Nelson  Mandela  delivered  the  Anwar  Sadat 
Lecture  for  Peace  to  a filled  Cole  Field  House.  It  was  a 


passionate  address.  Shibley  Telhami,  hold- 
er of  the  Sadat  Chair  for  Peace  and  Devel- 
opment, believes  that  art  can  also  deliver  a 
passionate  statement  about  peace.  For  the 
past  three  years,  students  in  the  universi- 
ty’s Department  of  Art  have  entered  a 
competition  to  create  a commemorative 
work  of  art  for  the  annual  lecture. 

The  competition  is  sponsored  by 
Suzanne  F.  Cohen  in  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  Nathan  L.  Cohen,  a 1969  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Maryland  School 
of  Law.  This  year,  the  two  winners  each 
took  home  a $1,000  prize  and  saw  their 
works  presented  to  the  former  president 
and  world  leader. 

David  Page,  an  M.F.A.  student  and 
winner  of  the  sculpture  competition,  cre- 
ated Sakvol  Klippietjies,  meaning  “little 
bag  of  rocks”  in  Afrikaans.  Page  drew 


inspiration  from  a recent  visit  to  Robben 
Island,  the  ominous  former  prison  off  the 
coast  of  Cape  Town,  where  so  many  politi- 
cal dissidents  were  held  prisoner — Nelson 
Mandela  being  its  most  prominent. 

Page,  a white  South  African  who 
left  his  homeland  for  America  in 
1986,  says  curiosity  was  a driving 
force  for  the  visit:  "What  is  it  about 
this  place  that  occupies  the  psyche  of 
so  many  South  Africans?"  he  asks. 

Quarrying  the  island's  limestone 
was  a primary  activity  for  the  prison- 
ers, many  of  whom  considered  the 
courtyard  in  which  they  labored 
the  “finest  university  on 
Earth”  because  their  fellow 

Sakvol  Klippietjies,  or  Little  Bag 
of  Rocks,  by  David  Page. 


inmates  included  South  Africa’s  greatest 
political  minds.  In  his  artist’s  statement, 
Page  writes  that  the  act  of  breaking  the 
rocks  symbolizes  the  sacrifice  and  struggle 
prisoners  make  to  overcome  what  seem  to 
be  unsurmountable  odds.  For  this  reason. 
Page  chose  shards  of  limestone  as  the  pri- 
mary material  for  his  sculpture. 

“Once  broken,  the  rock  cannot  be 
reconstituted,  even  if  all  the  pieces  are 
put  back  together,  the  change  is  irre- 
versible. The  collection  of  fragments, 
tightly  bound  together,  illustrate  both 
transformation  and  unity,"  writes  Page. 

The  second  competition  winner,  B.F.A. 
student  Virginia  Blanca  Arrisueno  ’02,  has 
a strong  interest  in  depicting  the  media’s 
role  in  world  affairs  through  her  art. 
Although  Arrisueno  was  born  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  her  parents  emigrated  here  from 
Peru  so  she  recalls  growing  up  exposed  to 
two  cultures.  “We  need  to  understand 
other  cultures  if  we  are  to  achieve  peace,” 
she  says. 

Media  and  Its  Words  (18  x 24”  digital 
output  on  wood)  depicts  multiple  images 
of  a woman's  face — her  own — presented 
on  a TV-shaped  screen.  On  the  woman’s 
face  appear  words  related  to  the  Septem- 
ber 1 1th  terrorist  attacks.  The  woman’s 
facial  expression  is  indifferent  and  lacks 
eye  contact  with  the  viewer.  The  point, 
says  Arrisueno,  is  to  express  that  the 
woman  does  not  know  how  to  react  to 
the  words  on  her  face. 

In  her  artist’s  statement,  she  writes, 
“In  essence,  the  media  throws  out  vari- 
ous words  onto  the  public  to  persuade 
them  to  support  the  United  States...  If 
every  person,  foreign  and  non-foreign, 
took  the  time  to  fully  understand 
the  situation  nationally  and 
internationally,  I believe  that  the 
rate  of  violence  would  decrease 
significantly."  — DB 
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ARTS  LIBRARY  EXHIBITS  NEW 
PIANO  COLLECTION 


Three  violins  + one  piano  - 
four  musicians  = one  Hupfeld 
Phonlizt  Violina,  a rare  multi- 
instrument machine  invented 
in  1908  that  plays  Mozart 
from  special  sheet  music  with- 
out the  benefit  of  players. 

This  rare  mechanical  instru- 
ment is  part  of  a new  exhibit  in 
the  Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center  library,  Mechanical 
Musical  Marvels : Art  & Industry 
in  the  Howe  Collection  of  Musical 
Instruments.  While  not  physical- 
ly present  in  exhibit,  the  violina 
can  be  seen  on  a video  presenta- 
tion that  is  part  of  the  exhibit. 

Richard  J.  Howe,  a 
mechanical  engineer  and 
music  lover,  has  donated  some 
50,000  items  to  the  university 
over  the  last  few  years  to 
enhance  the  university’s 
already  extensive  holdings  of 
piano  materials.  The  Howe 
collection  represents  the  histo- 
ry of  pianos  from  1900  to 
1950  as  well  as  mechanical 
instruments  like  player  pianos, 
organs,  music  boxes,  phono- 
graphs and  jukebokes. 

Howe,  73,  began  collecting 
mechanical  instruments  and 
related  materials  while  in  his 
20s  after  disassembling  a 
piano  and  then  putting  it  back 
together.  This  began  a passion 
for  collecting  every  item  relat- 
ed to  pianos — from  the  actual 
patents  of  different  inventors 
to  piano  advertisements  and 
catalogs. 

In  a hallway  outside  the 
performing  arts  library,  six 
showcases  display  the  exhibit’s 
major  themes  and  artifacts.  The 


Donald  E.  Manildi  (above,  left),  curator  of  the 
International  Piano  Archives  at  Maryland, 
demonstrates  a computerized  piano  capable  of 
recording  and  playing  back  performances;  one 
of  many  print  advertisements  for  pianos  (right) 
housed  in  the  Performing  Arts  Library  collection 


items  are  grouped 
into  categories 
labeled  “Art,” 

“Buying,” 

“Craft,”  "Inven- 
tion" and  “Indus- 
try.” An  interac- 
tive video  also  lets 
visitors  see  and 
hear  some  of  the 
Howe  collection’s 
rarer  instruments, 
including  the 
violina. 

Howe  chose 
to  donate  his  col- 
lection to  the  University  of 
Maryland  because  he  saw  it  as 
a complement  to  the  universi- 
ty’s International  Piano 
Archives,  a collection  of  piano 
performance  materials,  includ- 
ing scores,  recordings  and 


reproducing  piano  rolls. 

While  the  showcases  give 
visitors  a taste  of  the  collec- 
tion, most  of  the  materials  are 
kept  in  acid-free  containers  in 
the  Irving  and  Margery  Mor- 
gan Lowens  Special  Collec- 


tions Room  at  the  library.  Vis- 
itors wanting  to  further 
explore  the  collection  can 
make  an  appointment  with 
the  collection’s  curator.  — RC 


“Take  Five”  Program  Blends  Artistic  Styles  in  Casual  Setting 

Brom  community  sing-a-longs  to  dancing  in  the  aisles,  students  and  alumni  alike  can  experience 
it  all  for  free  at  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center's  "Take  Five  on  Tuesdays." 

"Take  Five  on  Tuesdays  is  to  introduce  students  and  the  campus  community  to  different  events 
taking  place  in  the  center  or  in  the  area  in  an  interactive  way,"  says  Rose  Ann  Cleveland,  associate 
director  of  programming. 

Area  performers  and  students  drum  up  "Take  Five"  fun  almost  every  other  Tuesday  from  5:30  to 
7 p.m.,  usually  in  a Clarice  Smith  Center  theater. 

KILA,  a Celtic  band  from  Dublin,  Ireland,  jives  the  Dance  Theatre  April  16.  Another  performer  of 

traditional  music  plays  April  23  in  the  Joseph  & 
Alma  Gildenhorn  Recital  Flail.  Ralph  Lee  Smith 
will  feature  the  hammered  dulcimer,  an 
Appalachian  stringed  folk  instrument  that  is 
played  with  small  hammer  mallets. 

A tango  program  is  planned  for  May  7.  "Take 
Five  on  Tuesdays"  was  launched  in  February 
2001  during  the  academic  year.  Organizers  seek 
suggestions  for  programs  from  the  campus  com- 
munity and  look  to  include  performers  from 
dance,  theater  and  music,  including  the  classical 
and  folk  genres.  — RC 

Celtic  musical  group  KILA  performs  April  16. 


TOP  LEFT  PHOTO  BY  MIKE  MORGAN,  TOP  RIGHT  IMAGE  COURTESY  OF  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS  LIBRARY. 
BOTTOM  PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  THE  CLARICE  SMITH  PERFORMING  ARTS  CENTER 
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Hoff  Theater  Reclaims  Movie  House  Title 


THE  ART  GALLERY 

Through  Monday,  April  29 

The  Jean  and  Bob  Steele  Collection: 
Prints  by  African  American  Artists 

Exhibition  includes  works  by  Romare 
Bearden,  Elizabeth  Catlett,  David 
Driskell,  Sam  Gilliam,  Margo 
Humphrey,  Jacob  Lawrence,  Stephanie 
Pogue,  Faith  Ringgold,  Lou  Stovall, 
William  T.  Williams  and  James  L. 
Wells. 

Saturday,  April  27 

Maryland  Day 

The  Art  Gallery  offers  printmaking 
workshops  and  exhibitions  on  the 
African  Diaspora.  For  more  informa- 
tion, see  www.marylandday.umd.edu 
Free 

Thursday,  May  9-Friday,  May  24 

Works  by  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's master  of  fine  arts  students. 


Jay  Farmer,  a university  senior  and  director  of  the  Stamp  Student 
Union’s  Hoff  Theater,  couldn’t  wait  for  the  week  after  Spring  Break. 
That’s  when  the  university’s  prime  movie  venue  was  scheduled  to 


return  to  its  newly  refurbished  home  in  the 
Stamp  Student  Union  after  three  years  in  a 
nearby  lecture  hall. 

The  theater  is  equipped  with  plush  new 
seats,  an  improved  sound  system  and  a conces- 
sion booth.  And  thankfully,  Farmer  adds,  it 
doesn’t  have  the  eye-straining  decor  of  the  old 
Hoff.  “You  think  of  a movie  theater  [as  being} 
nice  and  calm,  but  you  went  in  there  and  it  was 
purple  plaid,”  he  says. 

The  refurbished  Hoff  Theater,  slighly  small- 
er than  the  old  Hoff  to  meet  fire  codes,  is  part 
of  the  larger  renovations  under  way  at  the 
Stamp  Union,  which  include  a new  dining  area. 
The  Hoff  has  shown  movies  in  the  student 
union  since  the  1970s,  often  showing  first-run 
movies  to  students  at  a discount  rate. 

The  old  Hoff  Theater  mostly  showed  movies 
just  before  they  came  out  on  video.  It  also 
offered  midnight  movies,  including  cult 
favorites  and  classic  such  as  The  Rocky  Horror 


Picture  Show,  the  campy  Army  of  Darkness  and 
2001:  A Space  Oddity.  These  screenings  were 
often  rowdy  affairs  where  audience  members 
would  throw  things  at  the  screen,  recite  lines 
and  sing  along  to  the  music.  "The  midnight 
movies  had  a following,"  Farmer  says.  "But  if 
you  want  a quiet  movie,  don’t  come  at  mid- 
night." 

Farmer  anticipates  that  the  late-night 
screenings  will  continue  after  the  theater 
returns  from  its  three-year  sojourn  in  the  Biolo- 
gy Building.  However,  the  types  of  movies  it 
shows  might  change,  reflecting  a change  in  the 
times.  “We’ll  do  a Dude  Where's  My  Cart  or  a 
Dumb  and  Dumber,  ” Farmer  says. 

Any  chance  the  theater  will  screen  art  house 
movies? 

"It  would  be  nice,  but  you  can’t  cut  off  the 
hand  that  feeds  you,”  Farmer  says.  “Whatever 
the  crowd  wants,  we’ll  give  them."  — PS 


HORNBAKE  LIBRARY 
EXHIBITION  GALLERY 


Through  Friday,  May  24 

“New  Beginnings:  Japan  in  the 
Immediate  Post-War  Years, 
1945-1949.” 

Works  from  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Gordon  Prange  Collection. 


CLARICE  SMITH  CENTER 
FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

Saturday,  April  13 

Trio  Fontenay 

German  piano  trio  in  a program  fea- 
turing R.  Strauss,  Trio  No.  2 in  D 
Major,  Dvorak,  Trio  No.  1 in  B-flat 
Major.  Op.21,  and  Mendelssohn,  Trio 
No.  1 in  d-minor. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$25 

Monday,  April  15 

“Women  in  Theatre” 

Magdelena  Gomez,  Marty  Pottenger 
and  Alva  Rogers  use  the  theatre  to 
explore  what  it  means  to  be  bi-cultur- 
al,  the  effects  of  wealth  and  gender 
and  the  legacy  of  slavery. 

Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$20 
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Friday,  April  26-Sat- 
urday,  May  4 

The  Polaroid  Stories, 
by  Naomi  Iizuka 
Adele  Cabot,  director. 
A Department  of  The- 
atre Production  (This 
play  is  recommended 
for  mature  audiences.) 

Forging  inter- 
views with  street  kids 
with  Ovid's  epic 
Metamorphosis,  this 
play  churns  the 
young  people's 
desires,  fears,  dreams 
and  failures  into 


Friday,  April  19,  2002 

Guarneri  String  Quartet 

In  conjunction  with  the  Scholarship 
Benefit  Series.  World-class  chamber 
music  fills  the  air  as  the  international- 
ly renowned  Guarneri  String  Quartet 
continues  its  19-year  residency  at  the 
School  of  Music. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$20 


jolting,  disturbing,  communal  myths. 
Robert  and  Arlene  Kogod  Studio 
Theatre 

Friday  & Saturday,  April  26-27,  8 p.m. 
Sunday,  April  28,  2 p.m.  and  7:30  p.m. 
Tuesday  & Wednesday,  April  30-May 
1,7:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  Friday  & Saturday,  May  2, 

3,  4,  8 p.m. 

$13 


Saturday,  April  20 

Instanbul  Oriental  Ensemble 
Burhan  O^al,  director. 

"Sultan’s  Secret  Door,"  music  from  the 
Ottoman  Courts  and  Seraglios,  plus 
peasant  music  from  Asia  Minor. 
Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$25 


Saturday,  April  27 

Maryland  Day 

Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center 
hosts  a variety  of  performing  arts 
events  throughout  the  day.  For  more 
information,  see  www.marylandday. 
umd.edu 
Free 


>*- 


Thursday,  April  25-Saturday,  April  27 

Maryland  Dance  Ensemble 
A program  of  selected  student  works 
featuring  a new  work  by  guest  artist 
David  Parker.  Directed  by  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  faculty 
member  and  choreographer 
Alvin  Mayes. 

Dance  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$10 


Friday,  April  26 

KREMERata  Baltica 
Gidon  Kremer,  director. 
Baltica,  traces  the  evo- 
lution of  classical 
music  from  Haydn  to 
Schnittke  in  a challeng- 
ing program  called 
"After  Mozart." 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 
$20-$30 


Monday,  April  29 

“Carmelita  Tropicana” 

Cuban-born  writer  and  performance 
artist  Alina  Troyano  explores  what  it 
means  to  be  Latina  and  lesbian. 
Laboratory  Theatre,  8 p.m. 

$20 

Wednesday,  May  1 

Awadagin  Pratt,  piano  & Zuill  Bai- 
ley, cello 

Mendelssohn,,  Variations  con- 
certantes,  Op.  17;  Beethoven, 
Sonata  No.  5 in  D major.  Op. 
102.  No.  2;  Debussy,  Sonata 
in  d minor,  R.  Strauss, 
Sonata  in  F major.  Op.  6, 
and  Ginastera,  Pam- 
peanaNo.2.  Op.21. 
Concert  Hall,  1 
p.m. 

$20-$30 


Friday,  May  3,  Sunday, 

May  5,  Tuesday,  May  7 

Maryland  Opera  Studio 
University  of  Maryland 
Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Coronation  of  Poppea 
Leon  Major,  director. 

Kenneth  Slowik,  conductor. 

One  of  the  defining  pieces  of  dramatic 
opera,  Monteverdi's  spectacular  work 
tells  the  true  story  of  Roman  emperor 
Nero  and  his  love  of  the  courtesan 
Poppea. 

Kay  Theatre 

Friday,  Tuesday:  7:30  p.m. 

Sunday:  3 p.m. 

$20 


"Carmelita  Tropicana" 

Friday,  May  10 

Baltimore  Symphony 
Orchestra 
“Scandals!” 

Marin  Alsop,  conductor. 

Nadia  Salerno-Sonnenberg,  violin 
The  music  on  this  program  initiated 
tumult  when  it  was  first  performed. 
There's  Barber's  Violin  Concerto  (the 
subject  of  a lawsuit),  Brahms'  mock- 
ing Academic  Festival  Overture  and 
Stravinsky's  riot-inciting  Rite  of  Spring. 
Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$20-$40 


Sunday,  May  5 

Yo-Yo  Ma  and  the  Silk  Road 
Ensemble 

Cellist  Yo-Yo  Ma  and  traditional 
Asian  and  modern  Western  performers 
in  a family  program  about  the  univer- 
sality of  music. 

Concert  Hall,  3 p.m. 

Sold  Out 


Thursday,  May  9 

University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra 

James  Ross,  conductor. 

Works  of  Tchaikovsky;  Manuel  de 
Falla's  The  Three-Cornered  Hat, 
and  the  world  premiere  of 
Through  the  Ear  of  a Raindrop 
by  faculty  composer  Robert 
Gibson. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

Free 


Saturday,  May  11 

Annual  “Pops”  Concert 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble, 

John  E.  Wakefield,  conductor. 

Concert  Band, 

L.  Richmond  Sparks,  conductor. 

Now  in  its  26th  year,  this  crowd- 
pleasing event  enjoys  its  Clarice  Smith 
Performing  Arts  Center  Concert  Hall 
debut. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$10 


Saturday,  June  8 

The  National  Orchestral  Institute 
Michael  Stern,  conductor. 
Mendelssohn,  Italian  Symphony, 
Debussy,  La  Mer\  and  Bartok,  Concerto 
for  Orchestra. 

Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$ 12-$ 1 5 


Saturday,  June  15 

The  National  Orchestral 
Institute 

Gerald  Schwarz,  conductor. 
Paine,  Prelude  to  Oedipus 
Tyrannus',  Elgar,  Enigma  Varia- 
tions, and  Shostakovich,  Sym- 
phony no.  10 
Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$12-$15 


Saturday,  June  22 

The  National  Orchestral 
Institute 

Stanislaw  Skrowaczewski, 
conductor.  ' 

Skrowaczewski,  Concerto  for  Orches- 
tra. and  Bruckner,  Symphony  no.  9 
Concert  Hall,  8 p.m. 

$ 1 2-$ 1 5 


A Dream  Season  for  Terps 


No  one  expected  2001 
to  be  the  Terps’  break- 
out year  for  football. 
But  with  hard  work  and 
confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  coach, 
Maryland  found  itself 
in  the  nation’s  Bowl 
Championship  Series. 


First-year  football  coach  Ralph  Friedgen  remem- 
bers when  his  2001  Terps  became  contenders  for 
a national  championship.  It  was  last  Oct.  1 1,  on 
the  same  field  in  Atlanta  where  he  had  master- 
minded the  high-powered  offense  for  the  rival 
Georgia  Tech  Yellow  Jackets  just  the  year  before. 

Playing  before  a prime  time  national  televi- 
sion audience,  Terps  linebacker  E.  J.  Henderson 
recovered  a fumble  and  scored  the  touchdown 
that  put  the  game  into  overtime,  where  a field 
goal  by  freshman  kicker  Nick  Novak  put  Mary- 
land over  the  top  with  a 20—17  victory.  It  was 
the  Terps'  first  win  of  the  year  against  a ranked 
opponent.  “After  the  Georgia  Tech  game,  we 
had  to  change  our  goals,”  says  Friedgen.  “We 


realized  at  that  point  in  time  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  win  the  ACC,  and  the  goal  was  in  our 
hands.” 

The  Terps  finished  the  season  10-2,  captur- 
ing their  first  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  title 
since  1985  and  their  first  major  bowl  appear- 
ance since  1980.  Playing  the  Florida  Gators  in 
the  Orange  Bowl  culminated  a season  of  record- 
setting achievements  for  the  team  as  a whole 
and  for  individual  players  and  their  coach. 

When  the  post-season  rankings  came  out  last 
January,  Maryland  football  was  ranked  No.  10 
in  the  ESPN/USA  Today  Coaches  poll  and  No. 

1 1 in  the  Associated  Press  poll,  a place  where 
first-year  coach  Ralph  Friedgen,  class  of  '69, 
wants  his  team  to  be  season  upon  season.  That’s 
his  dream,  just  as  he  called  getting  the  head 
coaching  position  at  his  alma  mater  his  “dream 
job.” 

At  the  start  of  the  2001  football  season,  some 
pundits  had  picked  the  Terps  to  finish  no  higher 
than  seventh  in  the  conference.  But  when  Mary- 
land beat  North  Carolina  23-7  in  the  opening 
game  on  Sept.  1 at  Byrd  Stadium,  Friedgen 
became  the  only  Maryland  coach  to  win  his 
inaugural  ACC  game,  setting  high  expectations 
that  continued  throughout  the  season. 

The  North  Carolina  win  also  meant  Friedgen 
had  to  make  good  on  a preseason  promise  to 
sing  the  Maryland  victory  song  together  with 
the  players,  students  and  band.  It  was  a tradi- 
tion he  repeated  at  each  of  the  remaining  six 
home  games.  Soon,  “Friedgen’s  Legions"  ban- 
ners were  appearing  in  the  stands  at  Byrd. 

When  the  Terps  beat  Eastern  Michigan  Univer- 
sity 50—3  and  held  them  to  124  yards  in  the 
season's  second  week,  it  marked  the  team’s 
fewest  yards  allowed  since  1980.  Sophomore 
Bruce  Perry’s  50-yard  and  80-yard  touchdown 
runs  against  Wake  Forest  in  week  three  ranked 
the  second  best  in  school  history. 

Maryland’s  32-20  win  over  West  Virginia  on 
Sept.  29  moved  the  Terps  into  the  Top  25  nation- 
ally for  the  first  time  since  1995.  By  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  offense  had  scored  393  points  in 
the  regular  season,  more  than  any  other  team  in 
school  history.  The  Terps  led  the  ACC  in  total 
offense  and  points  per  game  and  finished  among 
the  nation’s  best  teams  in  the  same  categories. 
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The  first  and 
only  loss  of  the 
regular  season 
was  at  Florida 
State  on  Oct.  27. 

When  Clemson 
came  to  Byrd  on 
Nov.  10,  the  team 
won  37—20  before 
the  first  sell-out 
crowd  since  1995. 

That  win  ensured 
at  least  a share  of 
the  ACC  title.  In 
the  locker  room 
after  the  game, 

Friedgen  urged 
his  team  to  not 
settle  for  sharing  that  ACC  ring  but  to  claim 
sole  possession  as  the  undisputed  ACC  Confer- 
ence champ. 

To  do  that  meant  a win  over  North  Carolina 
State  in  the  final  game  of  the  year  on  Nov.  17. 
With  just  over  two  minutes  to  play,  Maryland 
trailed  16—19-  It  was  quarterback  Shaun  H i 1 1 s 
touchdown  pass  to  Guilian  Gary  in  the  end 
zone  that  clinched  the  win,  23—19,  and  earned 
the  ACC  title  and  the  team's  first  trip  to  a 
major  bowl  in  more  than  two  decades. 

Not  only  did  the  offense  shine  throughout 
the  season,  but  so  did  the  defense  and  special 
teams.  Coached  by  Gary  Blackney,  the  Terps’ 
defense  allowed  just  19  points  per  game  to  lead 
the  ACC.  Middle  linebacker  E.  J.  Henderson 
was  named  the  ACC  Player  ol  the  Year  and 
Defensive  Player  of  the  Year. 

Maryland  players  were  also  successful  off  the 
field.  The  28-member  All-Academic  team 
included  five  Maryland  players:  quarterback 
Shaun  Hill  (kinesiology  3.50),  guard  Todd 
Wike  (philosophy  3-53),  center  Melvin  Fowler 
(communication  3.0),  punter  Brooks  Barnard 
(kinesiology  3-0)  and  defensive  back  Rod  Littles 
(family  studies  3.0). 

In  1968,  Friedgen  the  student  was  an  ACC 
All-Academic  selection  for  the  Terps.  In  his  first 
season  as  a head  coach  in  2001,  Friedgen  became 
the  consensus  National  Coach  of  the  Year  and  was 
also  the  unanimous  selection  for  the  Bobby  Dodd 


National  Coach  of  the  Year,  awarded  at  a dinner 
in  his  honor  on  Feb.  26.  Following  the  dream  sea- 
son, Friedgen  signed  a new  10-year  contract  with 
Maryland.  In  November  2000,  Athletic  Director 
Debbie  Yow  said  of  Friedgen,  “He  understands 
the  ACC,  embraces  Maryland’s  philosophy  of  the 
student-athlete  and  has  a clear  and  compelling 
vision  for  returning  Maryland  to  national  promi- 
nence.” Indeed,  a dream  come  true.  — DB 


Terps  linebacker  and  ACC  Player 
of  the  Year  E.J.  Henderson  (far 
left);  Coach  Ralph  Friedgen  (cen- 
ter), winner  of  the  Bobby  Dodd 
Foundation  National  Coach  of 
the  Year  Award;  sophomore  tight 
end  Jeff  Dugan  (above)  makes  a 
block  against  North  Carolina  in 
the  Terps'  first  2001  victory. 


Fanfare 


• "The  Dream  Season"  a commemorative  video  of  the 
Terps'  2001  ACC  Championship  year,  is  available  from 
the  Athletics  Department  and  Division  of  University 
Relations.  For  information,  see  www.umterps.com 

• According  to  the  NCAA,  Maryland  football  had  the  sec- 
ond-largest increase  in  home  attendance  for  all  Division 
l-A  institutions.  The  Terps  drew  a 27.6  percent  increase 
over  last  year's  attendance  average:  43,564  compared  to 
34,129  in  2000. 

• Terp  fans  like  to  travel,  too.  Maryland  sold  the  most  tick- 
ets of  any  contender  in  the  Orange  Bowl's  60-year  history. 

• During  the  month  of  November  2001,  licensed  Terp 
merchandise  sold  through  the  Fansonly  Network — the 
Web's  largest  sports  merchandiser — garnered  the  two 
top  sales  spots. 
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COACHES  SEEK  YOUNG 
TALENT  FOR  SUMMER 
CAMPS 


IIBOUNDS 


Field  Hockey  Shows  Signs  of  Greatness 

University  of  Maryland  women’s  field  hockey  coach  Missy  Meharg  and 
senior  defender  Autumn  Welsh  netted  the  sport’s  two  top  individual 
awards  for  the  2001  season. 


Meharg  won  the  National  Field  Hockey  Coach- 
es Association  Coach  of  the  Year  award  for  the 
fourth  time  in  her  14-year  tenure  at  Maryland. 
Meharg  is  Maryland’s  winningest  field  hockey 
coach  with  a record  ot  227-76-9-  Welsh,  mean- 
while, won  the  2001  Honda  Award,  which  is 
given  to  the  top  athletes  in  each  of  the  15  rec- 


Field  hockey  defender  Autumn  Welsh  (above  left) 
was  honored  as  the  best  NCAA  player  in  her  sport 
for  2001.  Coach  Missy  Meharg  (above  right) 
received  her  fourth  National  Field  Hockey  Coach  of 
the  Year  award. 

ognized  women’s  intercollegiate  sports.  Welsh, 
whose  major  is  secondary  math  education,  is  the 
first  Maryland  field  hockey  player  to  win  the 
Honda  Award  in  its  25-year  history. 

The  field  hockey  team  finished  with  a 20—4 
record,  won  the  ACC  Championship,  and  went 
to  the  NCAA  Tournament  finals,  where  the 
Terps  lost  to  Michigan  2—0. 

Although  Welsh’s  field  hockey  resume  glit- 
ters like  a four-star  general’s,  she  says  she  was 


surprised  by  the  honor.  'Most  oi  the  time, 
defenders  don't  get  a lot  of  recognition,"  she 
says.  Welsh  credits  Meharg  lor  her  success  as 
well  as  the  rest  oi  the  team's. 

"If  it  weren’t  for  Missy,  I probably  wouldn't 
have  gotten  here,”  she  says.  “First  of  all,  she’s  a 
genius  when  it  comes  to  hockey  and  second  of 
all,  she  makes  it  really  easy  to 
relate  to  the  players.  She  isn't  just 
a coach,  she’s  a friend.” 

For  Meharg ’s  part,  she’s  not 
sure  why  she  keeps  winning 
Coach  of  the  Year  honors.  Her 
guess  is  that  the  judges  admire 
the  fast-paced,  hands-off  style  her 
team  employs.  Where  some  hock- 
ey teams,  such  as  the  Michigan 
squad  that  defeated  the  Terps  in 
the  NCAAs,  tend  to  physically 
overpower  their  opposition,  her 
Maryland  team  uses  speed  and 
quickness  to  win  games,  she  says. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I do 
believe  that  Maryland  field  hockey 
has  played  a pretty  high  quality  of 
hockey,”  Meharg  says.  “The  people 
see  the  way  that  we  play  as  something  special,  but 
I’m  not  actually  sure  [what  it  is]. 

"I  would  rather  take  a national  champi- 
onship, but  the  award  is  nice,”  she  adds. 

However,  Meharg  says  she  will  gladly  employ 
any  style  necessary  to  win  more  championships. 
The  coaching  staff  and  players  are  still  a little 
stung  from  the  loss  to  Michigan,  she  says. 

Despite  last  season’s  setback,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Meharg,  who  has  already  won 
two  national  championships  in  1993  and  1999, 
will  do  it  again.  This  year’s  team  had  eight 
freshman,  who  were  contributing  greatly  by  the 
end  of  the  season,  Meharg  says.  — PS 


Summer,  once  considered  a 
slow  time  for  college  athletics, 
will  be  anything  but  slow  this 
June,  July  and  August  for 
many  of  Maryland’s  sports 
coaches. 

As  their  student-athletes 
head  home  for  vacations  or 
knuckle  down  for  a summer 
session  of  classes,  the  coaches 
will  gear  up  to  train  a whole 
new  group  of  aspiring  athletes 
who  want  to  learn  big-time 
sports  from  big-name  teachers. 

The  youngsters,  ranging  in 
age  from  8 to  18,  come  to  the 
university  to  participate  in 
more  than  a dozen  skills 
camps  offered  annually  in 
sports  ranging  from  vol- 
leyball and  lacrosse 
to  football  and 
basketball. 

When 
they  leave, 
the  campers 
hope  to  have 
picked  up  some  new 
skills  that  will 
improve  their  per- 
formance on  the  play- 
ing field  or  court.  For 
the  coaches,  there’s  hope 
that  a standout  camper 
will  consider  a return 
to  Maryland  someday 
to  play  at  the  colle- 
giate level. 

“A  lot  of  young 
athletes  are  camping  in 
their  particular  sport 
during  the  summer,  and 
it  gives  the  coaches  a 
chance  to  see  these 
kids  up  close,”  says 
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athletic  department  spokes- 
man Dave  Haglund.  “The  kids 
get  to  see  our  coaches.  They'll 
see  our  facilities.  They  may 
live  here  for  several  weeks. 
They  kind  of  get  acclimated  to 
the  campus.” 

Fourteen  coaches  are  offer- 
ing sports  camps  in  2002, 
including  sessions  for  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  soccer, 
lacrosse,  field  hockey,  softball, 
tennis,  golf,  volleyball  and 
track.  Basketball,  lacrosse  and 
soccer  camps  will  be  offered 
separately  for  male  and  female 
campers. 

For  more  information 
about  2002  summer  sports 
camps,  visit  the  Terp  athletic 
department's  Web  site  at 
www.umterps.com.  — DC 

WOMEN  SWIMMERS  TAKE 
TOP  HONORS  IN  THE  POOL 
AND  THE  CLASSROOM 

Ik 

jV  The  life  of  a student  athlete 
often  demands  Herculean 
scheduling.  Try  balanc- 
ing 20  hours  a week  of 
exhausting  practices 

■ and  competitions  with  a 

, I full  load  of  academic 

■ coursework.  Not  many 
can  do  it. 

But  the  Terps' 

V women's  swimming  and 
diving  team  has  met  both 
athletic  and  academic  chal- 
lenges this  year  by  winning  a 
majority  of  its  meets  as  well  as 
naming  more  than  half  of  its 
40  members  to  the  university’s 
Honor  Roll  for  the  fall  term. 
Twenty-one  team  members 
earned  a 3.0  average  or  better 
for  the  fall  semester,  more  than 


any  other  university  team. 

The  honor  roll  distinction 
places  the  women  swimmers 
at  the  head  of  the  class  of  232 
student-athletes,  or  40  percent 
of  all  Terp  athletes,  who  made 
honor  roll.  Overall,  the  swim- 
mers averaged  a 3.32  GPA  for 
the  fall  semester. 

"We  recruit  individuals  who 
have  pride  in  what  they  do  and 
are  driven  to  succeed,”  says 
head  swimming  coach  Jim 
Wenhold.  “We  talk  about  tak- 
ing care  of  business  academi- 
cally at  practice,  but  its  really 
in  their  hearts.” 

In  fact,  in 
the  nine  years 
since  Wenhold 
took  over  as  the 
women’s  coach, 
his  team  has 
never  fallen  below  an  average 
GPA  of  3. 1 • Last  year,  seven 
members  had  4.0  averages,  and 
three  of  the  seven  were  mem- 


bers of  the  fastest  200-meter 
free  relay  team  in  ACC  history. 
Kelly  Bowman,  Suzy  Catterson 
and  Katy  Novotny  raced  to  a 
record-setting  time  of  1:  31.34. 
The  fourth  member  of  the 
relay  team,  Petra  Adamkova, 
missed  the  4.0  mark  narrowly 
when  she  received  a B in  one 
class. 

The  team’s  stellar  9-2 
record  in  the  water  this  season, 
as  well  as  its  tradition  of  aca- 
demic excellence,  shows  what 
success  in  college  athletics  is 
all  about,  officials  say.  — RC 


Academic  all-star  swimmers  (left 
to  right)  Kelly  Bowman,  Suzy 
Catterson,  Katy  Novotny  and 
Petra  Adamkova. 


Maryland  Athletics  1 0th  in 
Nation.  Stellar  seasons  in  football, 
field  hockey,  cross  country,  soccer, 
volleyball  and  water  polo  have 
pushed  the  Maryland  Department  of 
Athletics  to  10th  place  on  list  of  the 
strongest  programs  in  the  country. 
The  successes  also  make  the  univer- 
sity a contender  for  the  Sears  Direc- 
tors' Cup,  which  recognizes  a 
school's  overall  athletic  achieve- 
ment. Only  one  other  ACC  school, 
North  Carolina,  is  in  the  top  10, 
ranking  no.  2 behind  Stanford. 

D.C.  Pigskin  Club  Lauds  Terps. 

The  Pigskin  Club  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  recognized  coach  Ralph  Fried- 
gen  and  two  members  of  the  Terps' 
ACC  champion  football  team  at  its 
64th  annual  awards  banquet  last 
January.  The  honoree  players  were 
linebacker  E.J.  Henderson  and  run- 
ning back  Bruce  Perry.  Athletic 
Director  Debbie  Yow  was  also  hon- 
ored as  Collegiate  Sports  Executive 
of  the  Year. 

Netters  Acquire  New  Coach.  The 

Terps  women's  tennis  team  has  a 
new  head  coach,  Martin  Novak, 
whose  track  record  includes  four 
consecutive  NCAA  appearances  by 
his  former  team,  the  Minnesota 
Golden  Gophers.  Novak  compiled  a 
126-118  record  at  Minnesota  and 
was  named  Big  Ten  Coach  of  the 
Year  in  2000.  Novak  inherits  a team 
rich  in  experience,  with  five  players 
returning  from  last  year's  squad. 
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Accidental  Inventor,  Purposeful  Investor 


Alumnus  and  inventor 
Robert  Fischell  has 
proven  that  innovation 
is  the  road  to  success . 
Now  he’s  putting 
millions  from  his  bio - 
tnedical  hwentions  into 
a program  to  encourage 
future  inventors. 


Through  hard  work,  good  luck  and  a healthy 
dose  of  serendipity,  Robert  Fischell  53  M.S., 

’96  Sc.D.  (honorary),  has  made  it  his  mission  to 
combat  cardiovascular  disease,  the  number  one 
killer  in  America. 

Surely  Fischell  has  saved  lives,  or  at  least  his 
improved  medical  stent  has  done  so.  When 
placed  over  balloon  catheters  and  inserted  into  a 
blocked  coronary  artery,  the  stent — a small, 
lace-like,  extremely  flexible  stainless  steel 
tube — expands  the  artery  and  allows  blood  to 
flow,  often  preventing  the  recipient  from  suffer- 
ing a heart  attack  or  undergoing  bypass  surgery. 
Approximately  3 million  stents  are  used  world- 
wide each  year,  a figure  that  is  expected  to  dou- 


ble within  two  years. 

True  to  form,  Fischell  is  now  applying  his 
inventive  spirit  and  love  of  new  ideas  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a new  $1.25  million  fellowship  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Maryland.  "This 
country  has  been  a blessing  to  me,”  says  Fis- 
chell, the  son  of  Russian  immigrants.  “I  made 
the  fellowship  gift  now  because  it  is  time  to 
give  something  back.” 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Fischell  Fel- 
lowship in  Biomedical  Engineering,  the  univer- 
sity will  try  to  attract  highly  talented  doctoral 
candidates  in  bioengineering  who  will  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  pursue  their  own  medical 
inventions. 

The  annual  Fischell  Fellowship  in  the  A. 
James  Clark  School  of  Engineering  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  who  proposes  the  best 
concept  and  plan  for  creating  a new  medical 
device  that  has  the  greatest  potential  for  the 
improvement  of  global  healthcare.  The  univer- 
sity plans  to  offer  the  first  Fischell  Fellowship 
in  fall  2002. 

A good  thinker  and  true  innovator,  Fischell 
holds  nearly  200  U.S.  and  international  patents 
in  spacecraft  and  biomedical  engineering. 
Awaiting  FDA  approval  in  2002  is  the  next 
generation  of  the  Fischell  stent,  an  even 
stronger,  more  flexible  and  now  drug-coated 
device  that  Fischell  says  has  a zero  percent  fail- 
ure rate  (uncoated  stents  have  a 25  percent  fail- 
ure rate).  The  new  design  will  allow  physicians 
to  insert  four  stents  in  a row  and  could  eliminate 
about  half  of  all  bypass  surgeries  currently  per- 
formed worldwide,  proponents  of  the  device  say. 

“When  the  FDA  approves  our  next  stent, 
[called  the  Cypher,  and  being  manufactured  by 
the  Cordis  Corp.,  division  of  Johnson  & John- 
son], it  will  effect  a revolutionary  change  in  the 
treatment  of  heart  disease,"  Fischell  says.  “And 
I don't  say  'revolutionary'  very  often." 

In  a triumph  for  couch  potatoes  everywhere, 
the  idea  that  launched  his  career  in  medical 
inventions  came  to  him  completely  by  accident 
some  30  years  ago  while  stretched  out  on  his 
couch  catching  up  on  his  reading. 

Fischell  came  across  an  advertisement  in 
Spectrum  magazine  picturing  an  x-ray  of  a 
human  chest.  Implanted  inside  the  chest  was  a 
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pacemaker  with  its  battery  ticking  away.  The  ad 
copy  proudly  claimed  that  the  pacemaker  bat- 
tery would  last  two  years  in  a patient’s  chest. 
“Only  two  years?,”  thought  Fischell. 

The  next  day,  Fischell,  who  was  then  work- 
ing at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Applied 
Physics  Lab,  called  a Hopkins  cardiologist.  “Is 
it  true  that  these  batteries  last  only  two  years?,’’ 
he  asked. 

“No,”  said  the  cardiologist.  “They  only  last 
about  1 4 months.” 

“And  you  mean  that  open-chest  surgery  has 
to  be  performed  again  to  replace  the  battery,"  . 
Fischell  queried. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  cardiologist. 

In  his  characteristic  style, 
which  he  describes  as  “assertive, 
not  aggressive,”  Fischell  promised 
the  cardiologist  that  he  would 
present  him  with  a rechargeable 
pacemaker  battery  within  a week’s 
time.  It  only  took  a few  days  for 
Fischell  and  his  team  to  demon- 
strate a pacemaker  powered  by  a satellite-type 
rechargeable  battery. 

The  rest  is  medical  history.  Fischell’s  work 
has  resulted  in  a large  variety  of  medical  device 
improvements  and  new  technologies,  beginning 
with  the  rechargeable  pacemaker  and  including 
the  first  implantable  insulin  pump  and  as  well 
as  the  stents. 

Fischell,  a physicist  with  a background  in 
mechanical  engineering,  figures  that  he  is  one 
of  a very  small  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  work  as  lull-time  inventors.  But  the 
road  to  a new  product  isn't  always  smooth.  Fis- 
chell estimates  that  he  suffers  10  failures  for 
every  success. 

Now,  at  age  72,  Fischell  shows  no  signs  of 
slowing  down.  "Ideas,  they  appear,”  he  muses. 
He  believes  that  his  greatest  invention  to  date 
may  prove  to  be  a fairly  recent  one,  coming  to 
him  just  two  years  ago. 

In  November  2001 , Fischell  and  his  business 
partners — who  also  happen  to  be  his  three  sons, 
David,  a physicist;  Tim,  an  interventional  cardi- 
ologist; and  Scott,  an  M.B.A.  graduate — 
launched  their  fifth  venture,  Angel  Medical 
Systems  Inc.  The  business  is  built  around 


another  of  Fischell’s  inventions,  the  AngelMed 
Guardian,  a pacemaker-like  device  that  senses 
when  a patient  is  having  a heart  attack  and  then 
automatically  releases  a drug  to  prevent  it. 

“My  sons  are  now  saying  that  we  have  seven 
grandchildren  and  we  ought  to  start  training 
them  to  work  in  our  little  cottage  industry,"  he 
jests. 

An  active  member  of  the  LJniversity  ot 
Maryland  community,  Fischell  currently  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  College  Park  Foundation,  as  well  as 
on  advisory  boards  for  the  A.  James  Clark 
School  of  Engineering,  the 
College  of  Computer,  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Sciences 
and  the  Technology  Advance- 
ment Program,  a campus- 
based  incubator  for  technolo- 
gy-based startup  companies. 

He  was  inducted  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Alumni 
Hall  of  Fame  in  2000. 

Fischell,  along  with  his  wife,  Marian,  has 
charitably  supported  various  areas  at  the  univer- 
sity reflecting  their  wide  range  of  interests. 

They  sponsored  15  seats  in  the  Ina  and  Jack 
Kay  Theatre  at  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center  through  the  “Fill  the  Seats”  cam- 
paign, naming  chairs  in  honor  of  their  family 
members,  including  their  sons  and  daughters- 
in-law  and  seven  grandchildren.  And  they  made 
a $100,000  gift  to  the  Building  Partners  Cam- 
paign, the  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics’ effort  to  raise  $20  million  in  construction 
funds  for  Comcast  Center. 

In  1994,  Fischell  established  the  Robert  E. 
Fischell  Lecture  Series  in  the  College  of  Com- 
puter, Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  The 
series  focuses  on  the  interactions  between  indus- 
try and  academia.  Andrew  DePristo  76  Ph.D., 
senior  vice  president  of  GeneData,  a Swiss  bioin- 
formatics company  located  in  Boston,  will  deliv- 
er the  eighth  Fischell  Lecture  on  April  1,  2002. 

“Maryland  is  as  good  a cause  as  any  I can 
think  of,”  Fischell  says.  “And  if  my  good  for- 
tune with  medical  devices  continues,  I have 
aspirations  to  do  considerably  more  in  the 
future.” — JP 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


The  Freeman  Foundation 
granted  $1,941,097  toward 
the  East  Asian  Studies 
Undergraduate  Curriculum 
Project,  a collaboration 
between  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Flumanities  and 
the  College  of  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences. 


▲ As  of  February  28,  2002, 
$440.8  million  has  been 
raised  against  the  Bold 
Vision  • Bright  Future  cam- 
paign's $350  million  goal. 
The  campaign  prepares  to 
close  on  June  30. 
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September  11,  2001:  Maryland  Remembers... 

A FIREFIGHTER,  A PHYSICIST,  A MATHEMATICIAN,  A REFUGEE’S  SON.  These 
are  among  the  13  University  of  Maryland  alumni  whose  lives  were  stolen  last  September, 
when  the  United  States  came  under  terrorist  attack  from  the  skies  above  New  York,  Wash- 
ington and  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  listed  them  here  as  a remembrance  of  who  they  were — both  in  their  personal 
and  professional  lives,  and  as  University  of  Maryland  community  members. 

Theirs  are  not  the  only  lives  tragically  affected  by  September  1 1th.  At  least  two  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  students  lost  parents  in  the  attacks,  as  did  countless  nieces,  nephews, 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  friends,  neighbors  and  colleagues. 

In  the  grief  that  still  envelops  us  as  we  reflect  on  that  day,  perhaps  we  can  take  some 
small  comfort  in  knowing  more  about  the  members  of  the  Maryland  family  we  lost. 


Dennis  Buckley  85,  UGS, 
came  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land to  pursue  his  passion  for 
lacrosse,  for  which  he  earned  a 
full  athletic  scholarship.  The 
38-year-old  from  Chatham, 

N.J.,  was  a bond  broker  in  the 
World  Trade  Center  offices  of 
Cantor  Fitzgerald.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Cathleen,  and 
three  young  daughters.  A 
memorial  fund  has  been  set  up 
in  care  of  Cathleen  Buckley, 

P.O.  Box  736,  Chatham,  N.J. 
07928 

William  E.  Caswell  68, 

CMPS,  was  a physicist  and  for- 
mer faculty  member  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  He  was 
among  the  passengers  who  died 
on  American  Airlines  Flight  77 
when  it  crashed  into  the  Penta- 
gon. The  54-year-old  civilian 
Navy  employee  from  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  was  on  a business 
trip  to  Los  Angeles  the  morning 
of  the  attacks.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Jean,  and  a 17-year-old 
daughter. 

Eric  Cranford  ’01  M.B.A., 
BMGT,  was  a graduate  student 
in  the  university’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  business  program  and 
U.S.  Navy  officer  who  worked 
for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions at  the  Pentagon.  Cranford, 
32,  received  his  degree  posthu- 
mously from  the  Smith  School 
of  Business.  A North  Carolina 
native,  Cranford  was  trained  as 
a helicopter  aviator  and  served 
several  tours  at  sea. 

Manuel  DelValle  Jr.  92, 

HUEC,  was  a firefighter  for 
New  York  City’s  Engine  Com- 
pany No.  5.  He  was  killed  dur- 
ing rescue  efforts  at  New  York's 
World  Trade  Center.  DelValle, 
32,  took  his  degree  from  Mary- 


land in  human  ecology  and 
management.  He  lived  in 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  where  he  was  an 
avid  salsa  dancer,  skier  and 
roller  skater. 

Charles  S.  Falkenberg  '92 

B.S.,  ’95  M.S.,  CMPS,  was 
with  his  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters on  American  Airlines 
Flight  77,  which  crashed  into 
the  Pentagon.  The  family  was 
traveling  to  Australia  where 
Falkenberg ’s  wife,  Leslie  Whit- 
tington, was  to  begin  an  aca- 
demic fellowship.  Whitting- 
ton, a Georgetown  University 
professor,  formerly  taught  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 
Falkenberg,  45,  was  a software 
engineer  for  ECOlogic  Corp., 
in  Lanham,  Md. 

Jon  Grabowski  92,  ENGR, 
had  started  his  job  just  a week 
before  Sept.  1 1 as  vice  president 
for  technology  information  at 
the  World  Trade  Center  firm 
Marsh  & McLennan.  The  33- 
year-old,  remembered  for  his 
wry  wit,  also  had  a knack  for 
philosophy.  He  met  his  wife, 


Erika  Lutzner,  while  the  two 
were  students  at  Maryland 
when  he  helped  her  understand 
the  writings  of  Plato. 

Bryan  C.  Jack  ’91  Ph  D., 

BSOS,  is  remembered  as  a bril- 
liant mathematician  and  budg- 
et analyst  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  was  aboard 
American  Airlines  Flight  77  on 
Sept.  1 1 on  business  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia. His  plane  crashed  into 
the  Pentagon.  Jack,  48,  had 
recently  married  his  longtime 
companion,  Barbara  Rachko,  an 
artist  from  New  York. 

Michael  S.  Lamana  01 

M.B.A.,  BMGT,  received  his 
degree  posthumously  after  he 
was  killed  Sept.  1 1 while  at 
work  inside  the  Pentagon.  A 
U.S.  Navy  lieutenant,  Lamana 
helped  monitor  Navy  fleet 
operations  from  his  post  in  the 
Pentagon’s  Navy  Command 
Center.  He  was  31  years  old  and 
was  scheduled  to  complete  his 
M.B.A.  in  December  2001.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lorna. 


Nicholas  Lassman  ’95, 
ARHU,  was  a passionate  Mary- 
land alumnus  who  continued  to 
wear  his  Terps  cap  even  after  he 
moved  to  New  York  to  work  in 
the  World  Trade  Center  offices 
of  Cantor  Fitzgerald.  A history 
major  at  the  university.  Lass- 
man  never  stopped  learning. 
After  graduation,  he  taught 
himself  computer  program- 
ming, then  Russian,  German 
and  the  guitar.  “He  was  bright 
beyond  his  years,"  his  father,  Ira 
Lassman,  says. 

Linda  C.  Lee  ’90,  LFSC, 
BMGT,  was  a double  major  at 
the  university,  taking  her 
degrees  in  zoology  and  finance. 
The  34-year-old  attorney  was  a 
senior  associate  at  the  financial 
services  firm  Jennison  Associ- 
ates. She  was  attending  a con- 
ference at  New  York’s  World 
Trade  Center  on  Sept.  1 1 . 

Before  joining  Jennison,  she 
had  lived  for  a year  in  Japan, 
teaching  English.  She  also  was 
an  accomplished  classical 
pianist. 
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Khang  Nguyen  87, 

ENGR,  earned  his  degree 
in  electrical  engineering  at 
Maryland  six  years  after  he 
emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Vietnam.  At 
the  time  of  his  death, 
Nguyen  was  employed  as  a 
systems  administrator  for  a 
U.S.  Navy  contractor  at  the 
Pentagon.  Prior  to  that,  he 
had  spent  13  years  working 
at  the  Defense  Information 
Systems  Agency.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Tu,  and  a 
4-year-old  son. 

Robert  Andrew 
Spencer  '88,  BSOS,  of 
Middletown,  N.J.,  gradu- 
ated from  Maryland  with  a 
degree  in  economics  and 
was  a foreign  exchange 
broker  at  the  New  York 
offices  of  Cantor  Fitzger- 
ald. Spencer,  who  was  35 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  is 
remembered  for  his  love  of 
the  ocean,  something  he 
wanted  to  pass  on  to  his 
children.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Christine,  and 
three  small  children. 


KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  & Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


'50 

Mollee  Kruger.  EDUC,  received 
the  first  Comcast  Excellence  in  the 
Humanities  Award  at  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Exective’s  Ball  in 
December.  The  award  recognizes 
Kruger’s  leifetime  achievement  in 
local  historical  verse  and  her  contri- 
butions to  theater.  A founding 
member  of  the  Montgomery  County 


Commission  on  the  Humanities, 
Kruger  has  authored  six  volumes  of 
poetry,  plays,  television  scripts  and 
articles.  She  received  the  award  from 
Montgomery  County  Executive 
Douglas  Duncan. 

'68 

Lawrence  A.  Johnson,  LFSC, 
Ph.D.,  a retired  scientist  with  the 
Agricultural  Service  was  inducted 
into  the  agency’s  Science  Hall  of 
Fame.  ARS  is  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  chief  scientific 
research  agency.  Since  1986,  The 
ARS  Hall  of  Fame  has  recognized 
agency  researchers  for  their  out- 
standing achievements  in  agricultur- 
al science.  Nominated  by  their  peers, 
inductees  must  be  retired  or  eligible 
for  retirement  to  receive  the  honor. 
Johnson  conducted  research  at  the 
Henry  A.  Wallace  Beltsville  (Md.) 
Agricultural  Research  Center  from 
1964  until  his  retirement  in  January 
2000. 

M.  Duncan  Stanton.  BSOS, 

Ph.D.,  has  been  named  professor 
emeritus  at  Spalding  University, 
after  retiring  as  dean  of  the  universi- 
ty's School  of  Professional  Psycholo- 
gy and  Social  Work  and  as  vice  pres- 
ident for  academic  research.  He 
continues  to  write  papers  and  books, 
as  well  as  directing  The  Morton 
Center  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  a five-year 
NIH/NIAAA  clinical  trial  exploring 
treatments  for  adolescent  alcohol 
and  drug  abusers.  A former  Ful- 


bright  Visiting  Scholar  in  Argenti- 
na, Stanton  has  received  six  awards 
from  national  organizations  for  his 
work,  including  the  American  Fami- 
ly Therapy  Academy's  “Distin- 
guished Contribution  to  Family  Sys- 
tems Research”  award  in  1997. 

Dan  Stevens.  AGNR,  received  the 
2001  National  Volunteer  Fire  Coun- 
cil "Firefighter  of  the  Year  Award” 
last  October  at  a ceremony  in 
Albany,  N.Y.  Stevens  is  former  chief 
of  the  Waldorf  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  and  is  a field  instructor 
with  the  university’s  Maryland  Fire 
and  Rescue  Institute.  Stevens  was 
also  recognized  for  his  efforts  in  fire- 
fighter safety  as  a member  of  the 
State  Firefighter  Safety  Committee, 
and  he  received  the  Maryland  Fire 
Equipment’s  Pioneer  Safety  Award 
for  his  work  in  upgrading  protective 
equipment  in  the  Waldorf  depart- 
ment. Earlier  in  2001,  Gov.  Parris 
Glendening  appointed  Stevens  to 
the  Maryland  Fire  Rescue  Education 
and  Training  Commission. 

71 

David  Eyler,  EDUC,  Ph.D., 
received  the  U.S.  Army’s  ACES  coin 
for  his  work  as  director  of  the  Army 
Degrees  branch  of  the  Servicemem- 
bers  Opportunities  Colleges.  The 
degree  program,  called  SOC  for 
short,  is  dedicated  to  helping  ser- 
vicemembers  and  their  family  mem- 
bers earn  college  degrees  in  their  off- 
duty  hours  on  or  near  military 


Ernest  M.  Willcher  ’6 1 , 

BMGT,  an  attorney  and 
consultant  for  the  U.S. 
Army,  was  killed  when 
American  Airlines  Flight 
77  crashed  into  the  Penta- 
gon. The  62-year-old  from 
North  Potomac,  Md.,  was 
meeting  with  the  Army’s 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for 
personnel  about  survivor 
benefits  for  military 
employees  when  the 
attacks  occurred.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Shirley, 
and  two  sons,  Benjamin,  a 
University  of  Maryland 
student,  and  Joel,  17. 


Take  your  mark,  riders,  for  the  Campus  Criterium  bike  race.  The  race 
course  wound  through  the  center  of  campus  along  a one-mile  loop. 
More  than  560  cyclists  gathered  from  all  over  the  East  Coast  to  com- 
pete, taking  home  $6,000  in  prizes.  Sponsored  by  the  Premier  Produc- 
tions Committee  of  the  Stamp  Student  Union  Program  Council,  the 
Criterium  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  bicycle  races  of  the  year. 

Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  will  be  included  in 
a drawing  for  a baseball  cap  with  the  University  of  Maryland 
Terrapin  logo*.  Send  your  answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest, 
c/o  College  Park  magazine,  2101  Turner  Building,  College 
Park,  MD  20742-5411,  or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.umd.edu. 
Please  include  your  name,  address  and  phone  number.  If 
you  like,  give  us  your  own  recollection  of  the  event  for  pos- 
sible publication  in  our  next  issue. 

*Prize  courtesy  of  the  Maryland  Alumni  Association. 
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Basketball  Legends  Live  in  New  Book 

Dohn  McNamara  '83  remembers  the  first  time  he  set  foot  in  Cole 
Field  House.  It  was  basketball  Senior  Day,  1974,  and  honorees  Len 
Elmore  and  Tom  McMillan  led  the  Terps  to  a 110-75  victory  over  ACC 
rival  Virginia  before  an  elated  capacity  crowd. 

The  12-year-old  boy  from  Bethesda,  now  grown  and  a sports  writer  at 
the  Annapolis  Capital  newspaper,  knew  from  that  day  forward  he  would 
never  stray  far  from  Maryland  basketball. 

Today,  McNamara's  20  years  of  following  the  Terps  as  a journalist  has 
culminated  in  a new  book.  Cole  Classics I Maryland  Basketball's  Leading 
Men  & Moments,  co-authored  by  colleague  and  Washington  Times  sports 
reporter  David  Elfin. 

The  128-page  book  provides  a vibrant  recap  of  a half-century  of  Mary- 
land hoops,  beginning  with  the  Bud  Millikan  era  from  1951  to  1967  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Terps'  debut  appearance  in  the  2001  the  NCAA  Final  Four. 

Cole  Classics!  promises  to  engender  debate  among  Maryland  fans,  for 
the  book  sets  forth  the  authors'  top  20  Terp  players  of  all-time,  the  team's 
10  biggest  victories  and  three  of  its  most  influential  coaches:  Millikan,  Lefty  Driesell  (1970-86) 
and  Gary  Williams  (1989-present).  Notably  absent  from  the  biggest  games  are  2001  victories 
against  Duke  and  Stanford,  but  included  among  the  best  players  are  three  Terps  from  recent 
times — Lonny  Baxter,  Juan  Dixon  and  Terence  Morris. 

McNamara  says  the  book's  research  and  writing,  which  took  most  of  his  free  time  during  a 
six-month  stretch  of  2000,  was  a labor  of  love.  "It  was  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  narrow 
down  five  decades  of  basketball  into  20  players  and  10  games,"  he  says.  "But  with  a book  like 
this,  you're  pretty  much  stuck  with  those  kinds  of  limitations." 

McNamara  says  all  of  the  writing  in  Cole  Classicsl  is  new  and  original  material,  and  every 
player  and  coach  profiled,  with  the  exception  of  Len  Bias  who  died  in  1996,  was  interviewed 
for  the  book.  — Daniel  Cusick 


John  McNamara 
brings  a journalist's 
eye,  and  an  alum- 
nus's heart,  to  the 
storied  history  of 
Cole  Field  House. 


installations  in  the  United  States, 
overseas  and  on  Navy  ships.  The 
award  cited  Eyler  as  the  "principal 
innovator,  designer,  developer  and 
administrator  of  the  SOCs  Army 
degree  system  that  has  proven  high- 
ly beneficial  for  millions  of  soldiers." 
Eyler  also  received  the  Army  "Com- 
mander's Award  for  Public  Service” 
for  his  contributions  to  military  per- 
sonnel education. 

Marianne  S.  Pfeiffer,  EDLIC, 

B.S.  ’71,  M.A.  '76,  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  education  at 
Hood  College  in  Frederick,  Md. 
Pfeiffer  has  taught  in  the  reading 
program  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  has  served  as  a principal  of 
elementary  schools  for  14  years.  She 
was  named  “Educator  of  the  Year  " 
in  1992  by  the  Howard  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


74 

Catherine  Higgs.  BSOS,  Ph  D., 
was  elected  a 2002  fellow  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 
APA  fellows  are  selected  for  their 
exceptional  contributions  to 
research,  teaching  or  the  practice  of 
psychology.  Higgs  has  worked  lor 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.  since  1984. 
The  APA  is  the  largest  scientific  and 
professional  organization  represent- 
ing psychology  in  the  United  States, 
with  membership  of  more  than 
155,000. 

Stuart  Weinblatt,  ARHU, 
received  the  2001  Community  Ser- 
vice Award  and  was  named  "Man  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  ORT.  ORT  is  a 
leading  Jewish  organization  dedicat- 
ed to  technology  education  and 
fund-raising  to  support  educational 


programs  in  nearly  60  countries 
spanning  five  continents.  Wienblatt 
founded  the  B'nai  Tzedek  congrega- 
tion in  Potomac,  Md.,  in  1988, 
which  now  claims  membership  of 
more  than  500  tamilies.  He  has  also 
served  as  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Board  ol  Rabbis,  as  chair  of  the 
UJA  Federation  Super  Sunday  and 
holds  positions  on  the  boards  of  vari- 
ous Jewish  organizations,  including 
Hillei  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 

76 

Bruce  L.  Marcus,  LFSC,  was 
inducted  as  a fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers  at  the  orga- 
nization’s 2001  annual  meeting  in 
New  Orleans.  Created  in  1950  to 
recognize  excellence  in  the  field  of 
trial  law,  the  college  includes  mem- 
bers from  both  the  civil  and  criminal 
trial  bars  of  the  United  States  and 


Canada.  Its  purpose  is  to  improve 
the  standards  of  trial  practice,  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the 
ethics  of  the  profession.  Marcus,  who 
also  serves  on  the  University  System 
of  Maryland’s  Board  of  Regents,  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Marcus  & 
Bonsib  of  Greenbelt,  Md. 

77 

Patricia  A.  Woodworth,  ARHU, 
has  been  appointed  executive  vice 
president  for  finance  and  administra- 
tion and  chief  financial  officer  for 
The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  She 
takes  the  position  after  serving  as 
vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
since  1998.  Since  her  graduation 
from  Maryland,  Woodworth  has 
held  numerous  positions  in  state  and 
federal  government,  including  head- 
ing budget  offices  for  the  governors 
of  Florida,  Michigan  and  New  York. 
In  1992,  she  received  an  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  State  Gov- 
ernment from  the  National  Gover- 
nors Association. 

'83 

Michael  K.  Medick  ARCH  , won 
the  Seaside  Ceremonial  Landmark 
Competition.  His  design  “The 
Memory  Palace-A  Time  Capsule" 
was  selected  from  79  proposals  sub- 
mitted by  architects,  artists,  design- 
ers and  students  around  the  world. 
Medlick’s  wining  scheme  is  a cop- 
per-clad pyramid  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  anniversary  of 
Seaside’s  founding.  The  12-foot 
square  base  of  the  pyramid  rises  to  a 
height  of  12  feet  with  the  eternal 
“flame  of  knowledge"  beaming  from 
atop.  Medlick  is  senior  principal  of 
Medlick  + Associates  in  Baltimore, 
Md. 

'84 

Kenneth  Estes,  ARHU,  Ph.D., 
accepted  the  Guttenberg  e-Prize  for 
his  manuscript,  A European  Anaba- 
sis: Western  European  Volunteers  in 
the  German  Army  and  SS,  1940-45. 
The  prize  includes  publication  of  a 
revised  version  of  the  manuscript  by 
Columbia  University  Press  for  three 
years  online  and  $20,000.  Estes 
wrote  the  study  of  the  volunteers  as 
his  Ph.D.  dissertation. 
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Carolyn  Hughes  Gerin,  ARHU, 
M.S.,  recently  published  the  book, 
The  Anti  Bride  Guide : Tying  the  Knot 
Outside  the  Box.  under  the  publishing 
house  Chronicle  Books.  The  book, 
co-authored  by  colleague  Stephanie 
Rosenbaum,  includes  a planner  and 
resource  guide  offering  tips  and 
unusual  ideas  to  brides-to-be.  The 
book  is  available  through  major 
book  retailers,  including 
Amazon.com.  Gerin  also  runs  her 
own  San  Francisco-based  design 
firm,  Subset. 

'85 

Matthew  Bobrowsky.  CMPS, 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  received  the  prestigious 
Board  ot  Regents  Faculty  Award  for 
Teaching  Excellence  from  the  Uni- 
versity System  of  Maryland.  He  is  an 
astrophysicist  for  the  Challenger 
Center  for  Space  Science  Education 
and  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  uni- 
versity. Bobrowsky  is  the  first 
astronomer  to  receive  the  award. 
Bobrowsky  is  also  credited  with  dis- 
covering a star  in  the  Stingray  Neb- 
ula using  the  Hubble  Space  Tele- 
scope. 

Mike  Richman,  JOUR,  published 
“Hail  to  the  Redskins,”  an  article 
documenting  the  1937  and  1942 
championship  seasons  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.s  NFL  franchise  in  Sports 
Illustrated  magazine  last  Sept.  3. 
Research  from  the  article,  including 
material  on  the  team's  founder  and 
longtime  owner  George  Preston 
Marshall,  will  be  used  in  Richman's 
Redskins  Encyclopedia,  scheduled  to 
appear  in  2005. 

'86 

Charlotte  A.  Tear,  BMGT,  joined 
the  accounting  and  business  consult- 
ing firm  of  McLean,  Koehler,  Sparks 
& Hammond  as  tax  supervisor, 
supervising  compliance  work  in  the 
firm's  Frederick  office.  Tear  has  12 
years  of  experience  in  public 
accounting,  including  preparation 
and  review  of  corporate,  partnership, 
trust,  individual  and  benefit  plan  tax 
returns. 

'87 

Francena  Phillips  Jackson. 

JOUR,  was  appointed  to  director  of 
alumni  relations  for  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business.  Jackson  is 
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Maryland  Alum,  Regent  Climbs  Highest  Peak 

^^■elebrating  the  40th  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Maryland, 
WBM  Lance  W.  Billingsley  '61  didn't  so  much  look  back  on  his  college  memories  as  he  looked 
down  on  them  from  the  peaks  of  Colorado's  Sierra  Nevada  range. 

The  61-year-old  lawyer  and  member  of  the  University  System  of  Maryland's  Board  of 
Regents  embarked  on  a three-day  adventure  last  August  to  hike  Mt.  Whitney,  the  tallest 
mountain  in  the  lower  48  states. 

"I  wanted  to  do  something  that  demonstrated  to  people  of  my  age  that  one  can  still  be  full 
of  vim  and  vigor,"  says  Billingsley,  whose  14,495-foot  climb  took  him  through  icy  streams, 
across  steep  switchbacks  and  over  piles  of  boulders  that  had  tumbled  from  the  mountain's 

peak.  "On  the  top  of  the 


mountain,  the  lookout  was 
360  degrees  for  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  Both  east  and 
west  were  the  tops  of  all 
mountains." 

Billingsley,  a former  Terp 
soccer  player  and  member  of 
the  student  government,  cred- 
its his  successful  high-altitude 
climb  to  a rigorous  training 
routine  that  began  right  here 
in  College  Park  nearly  a year 
before.  On  weekdays,  Billings- 
ley weight  trained  and  hiked 
the  University  of  Maryland 
golf  course  with  a loaded 
backpack.  On  weekends,  he  honed  his  wilderness 
skills  on  overnight  trips  on  sections  of  the  Catoctin 
and  Appalachian  trails,  a pattern  he  continued 
through  the  winter  and  spring. 

Last  summer,  before  attackng  Mt.  Whitney, 
Billingsley  climbed  Mt.  Washington,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  eastern  United  States.  He  says  his 
next  goal  is  to  climb  Mt.  Rainier  in  Washington  state.  "Mt.  Rainier  has  a glacier  on  top  so  the 
conditions  will  be  a little  different,"  he  says. 

Billingsley  began  seriously  mountain  hiking  three  years  ago,  after  years  of  distance  run- 
ning, swimming  and  multi-day  bike  trips.  "I  was  burned  out,"  he  says  of  his  former  hobbies. 
"[Hiking]  gave  me  renewed  energy  because  it  was  something  new." 

When  he's  not  soaking  up  the  great  outdoors,  Billingsley  is  an  attorney  with  the  law  firm 
Rifkin,  Livingston,  Levitan  and  Silver  of  Greenbelt,  Md.  He  also  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Foundation  and  second  vice-president  of  the  Terrapin  Club,  which 
supports  Maryland  student-athletes  through  scholarships. 

"Climbing  mountains  is  meant  to  be  an  activity  that  you  enjoy  and  not  just  one  that  is  a 
challenge,"  he  says.  "You  should  stop  and  smell  the  flowers — somehow,  no  matter  how  high 
you  are,  there  are  always  flowers."  — Rachel  Cohen 


r — 


* 


Starting  out  solo,  Billingsley  (above  right) 
hiked  to  base  camp  where  he  happened  to 
meet  a graduate  of  Towson  University, 
Stephen  Frey  (left),  with  whom  he  com- 
pleted the  hike. 


responsible  tor  developing  and  man- 
aging new  initiatives  aimed  at 
strengthening  interaction  between 
the  Smith  School  and  its  more  than 
30,000  alumni.  Jackson  brings  to 
the  position  12  years  of  project  man- 
agement experience,  including  two 
years  as  assistant  director  of  meet- 
ings and  exhibitions  for  the  Optical 
Society  of  America. 

Kori  Schake.  PUAF,  M.P.M., 
BSOS,  '96  Ph.D.,  was  named  direc- 
tor of  defense  policy  at  the  National 
Security  Council.  She  will  focus  on 
issues  of  strategy,  the  defense  budget 
and  transformation  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary. Schake  returned  to  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs  in  1999  as  an 
adjunct  professor  after  working  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Strategy  and  Requirements.  She  also 
worked  for  former  Army  general  and 
now  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell 
and  Gen.  John  Shalikashvili  on 
NATO’s  adaptation  at  the  end  of  the 
Cold  War. 


Diane  K.  Swartz.  EDUC,  Ph.D., 
was  named  interim  vice  president  for 
student  affairs  at  Western  Michigan 
University.  Swartz  had  served  as 
dean  of  students  since 
1993.  She  came  to 
Western  Michigan 
from  Lynchburg 
College  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  she 
served  first  as  assis- 
tant dean  of 
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student  affairs  and  then  associate 
dean  of  student  affairs.  She  also  has 
held  student  affairs  positions  at 
Wheaton  College,  Michigan  State 
University,  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. 

'94 

Rex  A.  Bonnyobhas.  CMPS,  a 
U.S.  Navy  Reserve  ensign,  recently 
completed  the  Submarine  Officer 
Basic  Course  at  the  Naval  Submarine 
School  in  Groton,  Conn.  During  the 
12-week  course,  students  learn  about 
the  theory,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  nuclear-powered  submarines. 
They  also  receive  instruction  on  sub- 
marine safety  and  escape  procedures 
as  well  as  submarine  weapons,  fire 
control  and  sonar  systems. 

Rachel  F.  Brown.  EDUC,  Ph.D., 
has  been  named  assistant  professor  of 
reading  and  language  arts  in  the 
School  of  Education  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Brown  specializes  in  reading, 
strategy  instruction,  cognition  and 
instructional  technology.  Before 
joining  the  faculty  at  Syracuse, 

Brown  was  a learning  specialist  at 
the  American  School  in  London  and 
a lecturer  at  the  Open  LJniversity  in 
London. 


Canine  at  college,  1995 


'97 

Brian  L.  Christopher.  BMGT, 
M.S.,  M.B.A.,  received  a master  of 
arts  degree  in  evangelism  from 
Wheaton  College  in  May  2001. 
Christopher  is  currently  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  College  of  DuPage 
in  Glen  Ellyn,  111.  He  was  ordained  a 
Southern  Baptist  minister  last 
December  through  Morattico  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Kilmarnock,  VA. 

Zoa  Connor.  CMPS,  Ph  D.,  accept- 
ed the  position  of  program  director 
for  George  Washington  University's 
new  Women  in  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy program.  She  also  started  her 
own  business  called  Mother  Nature. 
Previously,  Connor  worked  for  two 
years  as  a Robert  McCormick  Post- 
doctoral Fellow  at  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Institute  where  she  performed 
research  in  gamma-ray  astronomy. 

'98 

Melissa  Barr.  JOUR,  has  been 
promoted  to  account  executive  at 
Anne  Klein  & Associates,  a national 
public  relations  firm  based  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  Barr  joined  the 
firm  two  years  ago  and  worked  as  an 
account  associate  on  client  programs 
in  the  fields  of  finance,  healthcare 
and  real  estate.  As  an  account  execu- 
tive, she  will  have  increased  respon- 
sibility in  client  service.  She  lives  in 
Wallingford,  Penn. 


John  Guiniven,  ARHU,  Ph  D, 
M.A.  '94,  has  been  named  assistant 
professor  of  public  relations  at  Syra- 
cuse University’s  S.I.  Newhouse 
School  of  Public  Communications. 
Before  joining  the  faculty  at  Syra- 
cuse, he  served  as  a bureau  chief  for 
United  Press  International,  press 
secretary  to  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(D-W.V.),  director  of  inter- 
nal communications  for 
International  Paper  Com- 
pany and  director  of  cor- 
porate public  relations  for 
Chrysler  Corp. 
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Maryland's  Chris 
Wilcox  and  Virginia's 
Travis  Watson  soar  for 
the  opening  tip  in  what 
turned  out  to  be  the 
Terps'  13th  straight 
regular-season  victory 
in  2002.  The  game  all 
but  secured  Maryland 
a top  seed  in  the  East 
Region  bracket  of  the 
NCAA  Championship 
Tournament. 


Last  Tipoff  for  Cole 

On  March  3,  2002,  the  Terps  brought  the  Cole  Field  House  era  to  an  close  with  a 
112-92  rout  of  ACC  rival  Virginia.  Seniors  Juan  Dixon  and  Lonny  Baxter,  playing  in 
their  last  regular-season  game,  joined  the  long  list  of  Terp  standouts  who  were  hon- 
ored after  the  game  and  whose  jerseys  will  hang  from  the  rafters  of  the  gleaming 
new  Comcast  Center,  scheduled  to  open  this  fall.  "We  just  wanted  to  go  out  with  a 
bang,  go  out  like  the  champions  that  we  are  and  that's  what  we  did  tonight,"  Baxter 
said  of  the  Cole  finale.  And  while  the  building  may  lose  its  sports  venue  status,  it 
will  retain  forever  the  memories  of  Terp  athletes  and  fans  who  experienced  its 
warm  embrace.  — DC 
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